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CULTIVATION OF FLAX. 





Tue war between Russia and the Western 
Powers in Europe, will completely interrupt the 
usual exports of flax and flax seed from Riga 
and Odessa—the ports from which large sup- 
plies are usually drawn—while the Mediterra- 
nean and Dutch supply must also be very un- 
certain, from the risk threatened to shipping by 
Russian cruisers. Already the price of these 
commodities has been seriously affected by the 
war. Flax seed is now worth about two dollars 
per bushel in New-York—the general price be- 
ing about 75 cents—and flax and hemp are also 
very high. Our farmers who have been far-see- 
ing enough to sow flax this spring, will reap an 
ample return, and we have little doubt for the 
following harvest, (1855,) and perhaps for seve- 
ral years, flax will be among the most remune- 
rative crops. Besides the high price certain to 
be obtained for good, well-saved seed in any 
quantity, another inducement to grow flax is the 
fact that the straw can be sold to good advan- 
tage in New-York and the Eastern States, where 
formerly it was scarcely worth saving. In Hol- 
and and in Ireland, the flax straw fr>m an acre 
brings the producer an average returnof $40 to 
$50, and when the quality is very fine, even as 
high as $100 or $150, and this in ordinary 
times, and of course there will now be a large 
increase in value; when the price of twelve 
bushels of secd per acre is added to the above, 
the growers here can calculate the return that 
foreigners obtain from a crop which is almost 
neglected with us. Why should this be? We 
have every variety of soiland climate; we have 
men capable of studying out the means by 
which good crops are obtained abroad, and 
what more is required? We refer those who 
have sown flax this spring, to the instructions 
we have lately published in the American Agri- 
culturist as to the weeding, pulling, and saving 
of their crop, and we request them to remember 
that by strictly following these rules, they will 
at-least double the value of their flax, and also 
help get up a character for American flax and 
seed which it has never yet enjoyed. 

Our export of seed was very considerable 
some years ago, but the trade has been lost in 
consequence of carelessness in the growth, and 
—it is said—dishonesty in measurement. We 
now import from East Indies and other parts, 
between two and three million bushels of flax 
seed yearly, to be consumed by oil crushers, 
who again export the oil-cake to England, 





where a high price is obtained from the stock 
breeders, who appreciate its peculiarly nutritive 
qualities. 

There is no reason why we should not grow 
all this seed at home, and be large exporters 
besides, if we rightly set about the improve- 
ment of our crop. Nor do we see why it would 
not pay to bale up our flax straw, (tightly as we 
do hay,) and ship it to the spinning mills of 
Europe, so long as our home manufacture can- 
not consume all we grow. Before we can do 
this, however, we must vastly improve the 
growth and mode of preparation for market, 
which has hitherto been done in a truly slovenly 
manner. We are glad to hear from our friend 
at Waterloo, N.Y., that flax-dressing machinery 
is in operatian in this State, and we hope to see 
much attention directed to this important mat- 
ter. We expect to have something to say 
about improved machinery in our next. Mean- 
time we solicit information on this subject from 
all who are able to impart it. 


----¢ @e-— 


THE RUTA BAGA. 


—_ 


Ir seems hardly credible, that a crop as pro- 
fitable as the Ruta Baga may be made to the 
farmer, should be so little cared for and culti- 
vated by him. The cultivation of the potato, 
notwithstanding its well known liability to rot, 
is still pertinaciously adhered to, while the ruta 
baga, with the same care, and at a less cost of 
production, will yield two or three times as 
much per acre. They are very valuable for 
making beef, pork, and mutton, by using alone, 
or in connection with other food. 

Some object to their use for milk cows, on the 
ground that the milk and butter taste of them, 
but if fed only once a day, at the time of, or 
just after milking, they are not so objectionable 
If it is desirable to feed them oftener, it is said 
that plenty of salt, kept in reach of the cows, 
will act as a partial remedy for this. 

Sheep are fond of them, and in spring they 
are excellent food for ewes having lambs. After 
a short training, horses will eat them readily, 
and thrive upon them. They can be kept till 
June or July, and hold their nutritive qualities 
well. 

They leave the land in good tilth, as they 
take much of their substance from the air. 
They can be planted as a second crop after an 
early One, and in some cases this would be of 
advantage, since if planted earlier they would 
be more likely to rot. . 
On good ground, with only just such atten- 
tion as a farmer should give to any crop, 600 
bushels per acre may be safely set down as an 
average yield. Most farmers can cultivate them 


over $30; and the highest figure would be only 
five cents per bushel. 

Taking into consideration the cost of produc- 
tion, and the feeding qualities of this root, there 
is probably no crop the farmer can raise on a 
limited scale, that will repay him so well. 

The soil best suited to their growth isa strong 
sandy loam, though good crops can be raised on 
any but a stiff clay or wet soil, by plowing 
deeply and thoroughly pulverizing it. Clover, 
or grass sod of any kind, well turned under, 
will produce a good crop. If other ground is 
used, it should be well supplied with manure, 
unless this has been applied to the previous 
crop. 

To prepare the ground, it should have, if in 
sod, but one plowing, and that just before 
planting—if without sod, it may be plowed 
twice to advantage. The proper time for plant- 
ing varies according to latitude or situation. In 
the north, and on elevated lands where it is 
colder, the tenth of June may not be too early, 
while further south they should be planted 
later, to avoid the summer heat. In the latitude 
of New-York city, from the 25th of June to 
the 10th of July is the most favorable, while 
in the Southern States the middle or last of 
August is soon enough. 

Less than a pound of seed per acre would 
suffice, but there had better be double the 
needed quantity of plants, than to have a defi- 
ciency on any spot of ground. The roots sel- 
dom do as well transplanted, yet even this may 
be profitably resorted to. Some prefer sowing 
broadcast, but this must involve more hand 
labor and expense. Sown in drills, two feet or 
more apart, a cultivator or horse hoe may do 
most of the weeding. 

The ground should be kept free from.weeds, 
more especially when the plants first come up; 
for if left to be choked by them the first week 
or two, no care in after culture can remedy the 
neglect. The plants should be thinned out 
from 9 to 12 inches apart in the drill, to give 
them ample room to expand. Qn good ground, 
it will be found that the room thus given, will be 
well taken up. 

Plaster sown broadcast, or on the drill, in the 
first stages of growth, will, on many soils, 
more than repay the cost and trouble. 

It is as indispensable that the ground should 
be kept well stirred and pulverized with the cul- 
tivator or hoe, during the time that the weeds 
strive for the mastery, as that the weeds them- 
selves should be kept down. Even after the 
growth of weeds is checked, the more the 
ground is stirred and loosened, the better for the 
crop. 

They can stand in the ground till other fall 








for less than $20 per acre, none need expend 


work is out of the way, as a moderate freezing 
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will not hurt them, and is even said by some, to 
be beneficial. The leaves, with the exception 
of a few of the largest and best, may be taken 
from the roots for some weeks before harvesting, 
‘and fed to advantage, as they are nutritious, and 
stock are fond of them. 

For topping and pulling the crop, an instru- 
ment like a hoe, with prongs, fork shaped, run- 
ning back from the blade, is the best that we 
have seen for the purpose. If the blade is 
sharpened, a blow will take off the tops, then 
reversing the instrument, the root is easily 
pulled. Throw them into rows far enough 
apart, to admit driving a cart or wagon between 
them, leaving the roots on the ground till they 
are dry, before gathering. In this way, one 
man can gather nearly a hundred bushels a 
day. 

They may be put into a house cellar, but not 
in too large quantities, as they would be apt to 
heat. A barn cellar is better, because generally 
cooler. Those who have not either of these 
conveniences, should select a spot of naturally 
dry ground, and put them up in heaps for the 
winter. Pile the roots on the surface, or at 
most but a few inches below—making the heap 
about four feet broad at the bottom, and ex- 
tending up as high as they can be made to lie 
readily, till they terminate in a ridge. These 
heaps can be made of any length—the longer 
the better—as it saves work in covering. Then 
with straw next the roots, cover with a depth of 
earth, according to the latitude. But they must 
not be covered too warm. 


A good plan would be to draw up from the 
covering of straw, a large wisp, so that it will 
stand higher than the rest, and not cover this, 
till the heating, or sweating process—which all 
products thus buried undergo—is over. If the 
heap is a long one, several such wisps might be 
drawn up to advantage throughout its length. 
These wisps serve as openings to the heap, 
through which the heated, impure air may es- 
cape, and yet shut out the frost effectually.— 
These wisps should be pointed so as to shed off 
water. 

Store cattle, or stock of any kind, can have 
the roots given them cut, and do well upon 
them, and for fattening animals, the less exer- 
tion they make to get the food they require, the 
better. To prepare the roots for feeding, they 
should be cut or sliced small enough so that 
there can be no danger from choking. Feeders 
can suit themselves as to the kind of instrument 
preferable for this purpose. We would advise 
cutting them up finely in all cases. The Eng- 
lish farmers extensively practice feeding sheep 
upon them in the fields without pulling. Their 
mild winters admit this practice better than 
ours, especially in colder sections, where they 
would be frozen for several months. 


INJURY DONE TO CATTLE ON THE WAY TO 
, MARKET. 

Ty a recent conversation with one of our New- 
York butchers, we were speaking of the injury 
done to cattle on the way to market, by bruising 
in the cars, cruelty in driving, &c. He stated 
that he had frequently made observations on 
this subject, and we requested him to note down 
some of these for the Agricuiturist. In reply 


to this request we received the following, which 
will be found worthy of perusal: 


For the American Agriculturist. 


A promise made sometime ago, and your fur- 
ther late request that I would give some of my 
experience and observation] relating to the in- 
jury done to beef cattle in driving and transport- 
ing by water or on railroads for the New-York 
market, is my apology for this article. If any 
thing I can say on this subject and those rela- 
ting to it, told in my plain way, will be of any 
practical benefit, it will be at your disposal. 

Twenty years ago, the State of New-York, 
with Connecticut, almost wholly supplied our 
city with neat cattle about three parts of the 
year, and Pennsylvania and Ohio made up the 
other part, which was principally through the 
summer season. But the rapid increase of 
population or consumers in our great and grow- 
ing city, has greatly exceeded the productions 
of the graziers of both New-York and Connecti- 
cut; in fact, fewer cattle are now raised and 
grazed than were at that period. I need but 
refer you to Dutchess County. The number 
now sent from there (and for several years past) 
to our city, is less than one-half! The farmers 
and graziers that formerly fatted from fifty to 
seventy-five cattle, now turn off some ten or 
fifteen, and their extra land is more profitably 
employed for grain and other purposes. I may 
say that this is pretty nearly so throughout the 
States of New-York and Connecticut, therefore 
we have had to depend on Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
and Arkansas. Although we still have enough 
weekly to supply the demand of our market, 
which is at present about 3000 head, yet the 
fact is, the consumers are growing faster than 
the producers, and if our railroads should have 
another destruction or stoppage, as they had 
some few weeks ago, and for a period of two or 
three weeks, the New-Yorkers would for a 
while bein astate of starvation for “ fresh beef.” 

Ffteen or twenty years ago, driving cattle on 
foot was the principal mode of getting them 
here. They were started—say from Illinois— 
with about 100 in a drove, and about the time 
when they could feed on grass on their way, at 
a very slow rate, say eight miles per day, and 
so continued for sometimes 10 to 12 weeks be- 
fore they would arrive here, at a cost of from 5 
to 8 dollars per head. Sometimes through im- 
proper driving or care, they arrived in very bad 
condition; losing in flesh and fat, especially 
from the inside, and lessening the value of the 
beast 10 to 15 dollars. The flesh, by this im- 
proper driving, would be dry, hard, tough and 
tasteless—in fact all driven animals from any 
great distance will be so, more or less—but the 
flesh from the same fat animal, taken directly 
from the “ barn-yard,” will be juicy, well flavored, 
and tender. I might compare them to a horse 
that is kept tied up without work and well fed; 
his flesh will be soft, fat and tender, but use and 
work him hard, the juices and soft fat will sweat 
out of him, and after a while leave him with a 
firm, dry, hard, and a tough flesh, capable of 
wear and long endurance. 

But the driving has been very much improved 
upon; more care, attention, and strong feeding 
(with grains) have been introduced, with great 
advantage both to the drover and butcher. 

The transportation of cattle by water and on 
the railroad, is certainly the best and cheapest 
plan, provided suitable arrangements and care- 
ful handling can be given, but often you will see 
among some of the droves, several that look as 
if they had been scalded, burned, and bruised. 
Sometimes in driving them on board a steamer, 
they get roughly handled, and are placed too 
near the boiler or furnace ; and in putting them 
on a rail-car, they are crowded and cramped to- 
gether, without being tied by the head, from 14 
to 16 animals on a car; and the result is, that a 
sudden start of the “iron horse” throws some 
of them down, or against one another, and again 
after a delay, (and it is sometimes days), the ani- 
mals living without nourishment, are hungry, 
thirsty, and weak ; not able to stand so long a 
time, they get down, and are trampled upon by 


market, are in a bruised and miserable con- 
dition. I have seen many of them in this 
bruised, scalded, burnt, sickly, and feverish con- 
dition, with swollen rumps, hips, ribs, and 
shculders, others with burnt sides, buttocks, 
heads, and running sores. Certainly no animal 
in this condition could be otherwise than fever- 
ish and sickly ; and of course not proper nor 
wholesome food ; but they are all sold to some 
body, and at some price. But of late our drovers 
have given more attention and care to this sub- 
ject, as many of our best butchers will not 
knowingly buy from those who have these. in- 
jured cattle. I must confess that I have been 
caught sometimes with these cattle and with 
loss, the injuries not being always perceptible 
when living. 

This carrying system should be improved 
upon. Thecars should have “moveable stalls,” 
and the cattle be tied head to the front, where they 
can be fed, out of moveable racks, and watered 
by running a trough in front of them at the 
watering places, and careful men to take charge 
of them. This all will cost money, but the dif- 
ference in the value of the animals, on their ar- 
rival in our market, will well pay the extra ex- 
pense, and give pleasure, health, and more sat- 
asfaction to the consumer. 

Tnos, F, DEvor. 
Butcher, Nos. 7 & 8 Jefferson Market. 
New-York, May 16, 1854. 
——-*6e 


THE ROUEN DUCK. 








Ir is indisputably certain that the most hardy 
variety of duck is the Rouen; and from this 
cause it is that they are frequently kept with a 
degree of profit and success very rarely attained 
where other kinds are preferred. 

The late winter having been one of unusual 
severity, has afforded any careful observer an op- 
portunity of putting to the test the respective 
hardihood displayed by all the different kinds of 
domestic poultry ; and I thought the differences 
thus shown would, perchance, in some instances 
be a very useful “ tell-tale for future beginners,” 
therefore failed not on every possible occasion 
that came under my notice, to jot down my ex- 
periences, for the united benefit of your sub- 
scribers and myself. My favorable opinion of 
the Rouen duck was greatly strengthened by 
such careful observations, and convinced me 
that of all kinds these are the most useful; and 
at the same time there are very few parties who 
will not freely admit that for beauty of plumage 
few (if any) excel them. They commence lay- 
ing sooner in the spring than any other ducks, 
are infinitely more hardy than the Aylesbury 
(even where kept on the same farm,) and indeed 
bear well trials from keen and inclement weather 
that would quickly destroy all hopes of immedi- 
ate benefit from the more delicate breeds. This 
is by no means so unimportant an advantage as 
some persons at the first sight imagine; for al- 
though the unusual severity of the past winter 
prevented many persons in this neighborhood 
having any eggs whatever from their ducks, and 
all the Aylesburys round about discontinued 
laying during the more intense portion of the 
late season, this variety both laid well, and also 
brought out their ducklings in due course, ap- 
parently regardless of, and uninjured by, the 
sore trials to which they were exposed. On 
this day (March 20th, 1854) I am not aware of 
any other variety in this surrounding district 
that can vie with some Rouens, as to the early 
maturity of their ducklings, for of three ducks 
two have now broods nearly equal in size to 
themselves, and are again laying; the third be- 
ing sitting, and will hatch in a few days, (the 
latter duck was herself produced late last sea- 
son.) It is obvious these ducklings have not 
had the best time for growth and improvement, 
still they appear very hearty and well-doing ; 
and even had their owner been compelled to 
dispose of them for killing purposes only, the 
difference in their value thus early in the sea- 
son, (and consequently scarce in the market,) 








one another, and by the time they get to our 





and a few months to come, when ducklings will 
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be general, is fully apparent toany one. I find, 
however, they are all disposed of to a dealer in 
fancy-poultry, who has contracted for all that 
may be bred this season, which bears testimony 
to their growing favor in public estimation, and 
also that the returns to the breeder will be most 
liberal, in comparison to their production for 
the dinner-table. The Rouen ducks lay very 
freely if the eggs are removed, and the eggs are 
readily incubated by common hens; but for 
“brood stock,” ducks only should be used for 
rearing them, or in after-time the drakes will 
be one of the ‘‘most troublesome pests” in the 
whole farm-stead. It will be well for beginners 
to pay the fullest attention to my last remark, 
as it will prevent much vexation and disap- 
pointment, and perhaps an equally unfavorable 
ebullition of temper in themselves; therefore, 
except for killing, let the ducks themselves hatch 
their own offspring—a duty they will accom- 
plish with carefulness, perseverance, and suc- 
cess. The flavor of the flesh of the Rouen duck 
is really most excellent, being surpassed by 
none others, (in my own individual opinion it is 
unequalled;) besides which, the incredible 
weights attained by some birds in this variety, 
our public exhibitions will best attest. At one 
of the Birmingham shows, a drake and three 
ducks of this kind were tested (by the judges) 
with scales, against all other kinds then present, 
and exceeded the most weighty of their rivals 
by nearly four pounds; their own weight 
(though then simply taken from the pond, with- 
out any extra feeding,) was 264 lbs. These 
same birds were again exhibited the following 
year, (but in this instance purposely fattened, ) 
when they attained the immense weight of 34 
Ibs. the four! On both these occasions they 
were the first-prize birds. 


As utility in ducks is quite the most impor- 
tant point, I need only thus refer to their great 
size, as the best proof of their advantages—but 
will add one other trait of character in this va- 
riety that will place them in a very unusually 
favorable position—the ducks closely approxi- 
mate in size te the drakes, and not unfrequently 
are the most weighty of the two; whilst in most 
other kinds, the disparity of size is very glaringly 


obvious, and tells much against the value for. 


consumption. In respect of plumage, the 
Rouens are (in perfectly well-bred specimens) 
exactly the color of the common wild ducks, 
the drakes being precisely similar to the mal- 
lard; therefore their appearance in a pond is 
extremely prepossessing. One of the most gen- 
eral objections to ducks is their sad propensity 
to ‘stray away and get lost,” more especially if 
in the neighborhood of large rivers or other 
running streams; and it is, therefore, by no 
means unusual for parties, when this has oc- 
curred frequently, to give up all desire for this 
really profitable kind of stock, in a spirit of ut- 
ter hopelessness and despair. To these persons 
the Rouens will really prove themselves a trea- 
sure, for they are the most determined “ stayers 
at home” possible; they never ramble at all ex- 
cept near home, but appear dull and lethargic, 
which accounts for the little difficulty and ex- 
pense in feeding; they eat no more than others, 
and obtain their very superior size and weight 
in an equally short period of time. They very 
rarely take wing, as they can only do so with 
great difficulty; and therefore, I admit, are a 
very easy prey either to vermin or any unprin- 
cipled stroller. Their cry, however, is extraor- 
dinarily dull, loud, and monotonous, (easily dis- 
tinguishable to an experienced ear from any 
others,) and when pursued or disturbed, well 
calculated to arouse attention in their owners. 

I have been describing the true Rouen, (not 
the puny, half-sized birds, scarcely, if any, larger 
than the common ducks we see daily, and that 
are Rouens only in name,) and will now add an- 
other item or two to their characteristics. I 


know no duck that shows the abdominal pouch 
so conspicuously as the real Rouen, so much so, 
that very frequently I have seen those kept on 
a loose gravelly soil with all the feathers of the 
apron worn down to actual stumps. 


The eyes 


are especially small, and most deeply seated in 
the head, and the old ducks will pouch much in 
the throat, (a remarkable looseness in the skin,) 
which makes them look even larger than they 
really are. There should not be any white 
whatever in the duck’s plumage, (though I have 
known, but cannot account for it, such ducks, 
when aged, moult the flight feathers perfectly 
white, retaining, nevertheless, all the remainder 
of their plumage the original color.) The drakes 
have a collar of white feathers round the neck, 
as in the common wild drake, and the whole of 
their plumage resembles that bird in every par- 
ticular. When it is considered how great a pe- 
cuniary benefit may be attained, by the keeping 
of a few ducks, to the general farmer, it will be 
readily admitted that to the humble cottager the 
boon will be still more highly valuable, as ducks 
speedily arrive at a condition for market, and 
when there offered, generally command the 
quickest and the most universal sale of any 
poultry whatever; it may be also added, they 
are reared more readily, and will eat food of al- 
most any kind. It should always, however, be 
kept in remembrance, that the quality of the 
flesh is highly dependent on the nature of their 
food; therefore a proper care on this point is 
essentially necessary. I feel certain, that if a 
common degree of care, attention, and regularity 
of feeding are adopted, with ducks, they will 
remunerate the owner as well an any poultry he 
may bring before the public; and I have thus 
briefly endeavored to show that the Rouens will 
(if a properly selected brood stock) fulfill every 
hope and anticipation of their owners.—E. C., 
in Poultry Chronicle. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


THE NATIONAL POULTRY SOCIETY--ITS 
JUDGES, &c, 

Messrs. Epitors: In your paper of the 24th 
inst., I notice a communication in regard to my 
comments on the resolutions of the Judges of 
the National Poultry Exhibition, held in New- 
York last winter, that contains several misre- 
presentations, and I think it my duty to reply 
to it. A fair and honorable criticism of one’s 
writings is not objectionable in the least, as we 
all have our private opinions, and the press is 
open for their dissemination; but a falsifying, 
garbled criticism is unmanly, and deserves the 
severest censure. 

Your correspondent says that I “ proceeded 
to deal out a mass of slang against the National 
Poultry Society.” Now, I pronounce the entire 
assertion to be false in every particular, and 
without the shadow of a foundation. I challenge 
your correspondent to produce a single word 
that was written by me, or published in my 
paper, against the said Society. I always spoke 
well of the Society and its objects, but it was 
solely with the Judges that I joined issue. 
Your correspondent further says: “Mr, Mr- 
NER laughs at the ‘resolution’ to call all full 
crested fowls, Polands.”’ 

In the orignal resolution, the word ‘fudJ” 
does not appear, and your correspondent is 
guilty of adding a word that was not init. I 
did laugh at the idea, and do still, and should 
laugh, even if the qualifying word “full” had 
been in the original resolution. I am not alone 
in “ laughing” at the resolution. 

Again, he thinks that I misunderstood the 
recommendation of the Judges, that “all Asia- 
tic fowls be called Shanghaes,” and that I was 
in error in supposing that the original names 
of such fowls were to be continued as prefixes, 
thus: Brahma Shanghaes, Chittagong Shang- 
haes, &c. I had the best of reasons for so be- 
lieving, as the Judges say in their report, ‘We 
have assigned several second premiums to 
Brahma Shanghaes,” thus assuming a style of 
nomenclature entirely new in this country, or 
in Europe, and from which the readers of said 
Report generally considered that such was the 
style of designation that the Judges recom- 
mended.” But, admitting that I was in error, 


“All Asiatic fowls be designated by their color,” 
as your correspondent asserts, and I should, in 
such case, “laugh” still more, as such a desig- 
nation is still more absurd, in my opinion, than 


the others. Asiatic fowls embrace Shanghaes, 
Brahma Pootras, Chittagongs, and Cochin 
Chinas. Now, Shanghaes and Cochins may 
very properly be called Shanghaes, as there is 
no distinctive feature of difference, except the 
absence of feathers on the legs of Cochins, and 
though many fowls are called Cochins with 
feathered legs; yet the legitimate distinction is 
the smooth leg of the Cochin. The Chittagongs 
proper, are a large fowl, and somewhat of the 
color of Brahmas; yet known by all good judges 
to be a distinct breed, and are so acknowledged 
by all Poultry Societies in the United States. 
They are of various hues—sometimes approach- 
ing to grey—sometimes to a dark color, inter- 
spersed with white. Indeed, to give a true dis- 
tinctive color to Chittagongs is impossible, so 
variable are their hues. Now, I would ask in 
seriousness, how can we designate that breed, if 
all Asiatic fowls be called Shanghaes? One 
breeder has the grey Chittagong, another the 
mottled. If the first be called grey Shanghaes, 
the second should be called mottled, or spotted 
Shangaes, and it would puzzle any man to point 
out where the grey, the mottled, the spotted, 
and the various other hues of that breed end, 
and another color commences. Morever, if we 
call a part of that breed grey Shanghaes, we 
emerge the dark colored Brahmas, and the grey 
Chittagongs in the same breed—an absurdity 
that can never be sanctioned by men of discre- 
tion and judgment. 

We next have the lighter colored Brahmas to 
dispose of, some of which are almost a perfect 
white from head to tail. Now, shall we call 
such, white Shanghaes? Not at all, for that 
would merge the Brahmas, and white Shang- 
haes in the same breed, and thus destroy the 
identity of both. 

I could thus go on and show the absurdity of 
the recommendation of the Judges in a dozen 
other aspects, but I have no time to spend on 
the subject, beyond this brief exposition of 
the case. I stated in my paper, the “ Northern 
Farmer,” that the “resolutions” and “ recom- 
mendations” of said Judges were no more the 
act of the National Poultry Society, than that 
of the Emperor of Russia, and I say so still. 
Being placed in a temporary position for the 
specific object of judging of the merits of fowls, 
as exhibited, and under the ‘names acknowledged 
by the Society in giving publicity to the exhibi- 
tion, there their duties terminated, and they 
were, in passing “resolutions” in regard to the 
nomenclature of poultry, assuming a dictatorial 
authority, with which they have nothing to do; 
nor do I admit the right even, of any Poul- 
try Society, to make laws for the nomenclature 
of domestic poultry for the country in general. 
T. B. Mrver. 

Author of the Domestic Poultry Book. 

Clinton, N. Y., May 26, 1854. 
———_+ oe 


Sourn Amertcan Guanos.—Our attention has 
been called to the fact that some guano mer- 
chants are at present vending Patagonian and 
Chilian guanos, and others of inferior quality, 
from South America, under the name of South 
American guano. Purchasers should insist on 
knowing from what part of the coast of South 
America the guano comes, as South American 
guanos embrace Peruvian, Angamos, Bolivian, 
Chilian, Patagonian, &c. We may here also add 


that the recent importations of Patagonian are 
so inferior, that they are not worth the freight 
which has been paid, and that they have been 
sold wholesale at such prices as to enable the 
purchaser to retail them as a cheap parcel, 
although he is obtaining double what he paid 
for it. 


We would recommend to farmers to 
ascertain, when purchasing guanos in store or 
at a railway station, from what part of the South 
American coast the guano was originally im- 
ported, and also the name of the vessel, with 








and that the Judges only recommended that 





the port in this country at which the cargo was 
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discharged. Railways have not been losers by 
the present excited state of the guano trade. 
We repeat, however, there can be no security 
for obtaining a genuine article, but by insisting 
on an analysis, and paying the market value.— 
North British Agriculturist. 
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BROOM CORN. 


ne 


Wry is it that so little attention is paid in 
Chester county to the cultivation of Broom 
Corn. There is scarcely a farmer in the county, 
I presume, that supplies his family with brooms 
of his own growing, and yet he could readily 
do so, and sell several dollars worth besides, and 
that, too, with so little expense and labor in the 
cultivation as would make no perceptible in- 
crease of either. I have no means of ascertain- 
ing the amount expended by the farmers of 
Chester county in the purchase of brooms for 
family use, but it no doubt amounts to a good 
many dollars. Whatever it may be, however, 
it is just so many dollars thrown away, and 
which ought to be applied to such purposes as 
purchasing fruit trees, improving the grounds 
around our houses, or if yow please, Mr. Editor 
in subscribing for the Farm Journal. 

As a general rule, a farmer should buy noth- 
ing that he can raise on his own land, and there 
is nothing easier to be accomplished than every 
farmer to grow and make his own brooms. As 
a profitable crop, too, Broom Corn could be 
grown to advantage in many situations. The 
Rev. Hexry CoLman—we can have no better 
authority—says, that the seed is considered 
about two-thirds the value of oats; and that 
mixed with corn it is excellent for the fattening 
of cattle andswine. Thereturn of seed is often 
precarious, but still it is frequently abundant, 
and will often more than pay the whole expense 
of cultivation and preparing the crop for market. 
The seed varies from twenty to one hundred 
and fifty bushels to the acre, according to the 
nature of the soil, the quality of seed, culture 
and season. One thousand pounds of broom, 
and seventy bushels of seed to the acre, are 
considered a fair crop in those parts of New- 
England where special attention is devoted to 
the culture. The quantity rarely falls below 
four hundred and fifty pounds per acre, and as 
seldom exceeds twelve hundred. The average, 
at the present day, is probably seven hundred 
pounds to the acre, which, with very little extra 
attention, might be easily brought up to one 
thousand, now considered by many cultivators 
a fair crop. 

In an old number of the Farmers’ Cabinet, I 
find the following remarks by a correspondent 
upon this subject: “The seed of the broom 
corn makes excellent food for hogs and cattle. 
Its nutritious quality may easily be discovered 
from the fine color and taste which it imparts to 
butter from the cows which are fed on it. The 
best way to use the grain, is to grind it with a 
portion of oats—say about one-third of oats to 
two-thirds of the seed. Indeed it is so hard 
and flinty that it should always be ground before 
feeding it to any kind of stock. 

Good broom corn seed weighs abou: fifty 
pounds to the bushel. Its value compared to 
oats may be considered as about half as much 
again; so that should the market price of oats 
be, say, twenty-five cents per bushel, the broom 
corn seed would be worth thirty-seven and a half 
cents. 

Lrooms.—I think there is a difference of 
twenty-five, if not thirty per cent., in the qual- 
ity of brooms sent to market, from such as I 
generally use in my family. 1 always endeavor 
to procure from the manufacturer, and for which 
I pay him an extra price, such as are made from 
the stalks before the seed ripenson them. A 
broom made from such tops will last much lon- 
ger than one made from the ripe brush. But 
the peculiar excellency of the broom consists 
in its fibres being more soft and elastic, and per- 
forming the act of brusning or sweeping, simi- 
lar to the brush made of bristles, without injur- 








ing the carpet if used prudently. After the 
broom shall have been used in sweeping the 
parlor, and the finer parts worn away, it will 
then be as good to sweep the other parts of the 
house as the best new broom made from the 
ripe corn. Ladies who set so deservedly such a 
high value upon their beautiful Turkey and 
Brussels carpets, should purchase none other 
than such as are made from the unripe brush. 
The broom made from such may be easily 
known by the color of the straw, which is that 
of tea or sage; the fibre or straw is much finer 
and of a softer feel than that made from the 
ripe corn—the color of which is red, or inclin- 
ing to red.”—Z. S., in Farm Journal. 
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PASTURE LANDS. 





Farmers pay too little attention to their pas- 
tures. Those pasture lands capable of cultiva- 
tion should be cultivated. We know there are 
many hills and mountain ranges, hollows and 
valleys that cannot be cultivated, and of these 
we do not speak. But there are thousands of 
acres of good tillage lands as there are in the 
State ‘‘ turned out to pasture,” or that have re- 
mained as pastures since the first crop of rye 
was taken from them. We know of hundreds 
upon hundreds of acres of intervale upon the 
Merrimack that have been used as pastures for 
the last quarter of a century! Now this is 
wasteful farming—a sheer waste of money. 
With a little exertion, one-half of this land 
might be made to pasture the same number of 
cattle, turning the other half to tillage, or the 
same pasture might be made to pasture double 
the number of cattle. Either method would 
“coin money” for the owner, as produce is rea- 
dily marketable ; and pasturing, from itsscarcity, 
is at a high price. 

Twenty acres of pasture land is enough for 
an ordinary farmer, and with proper care, will 
pasture as many cattle as forty and fifty acres 
will under common usage. The pasture should 
be divided into three or four lots, and should be 
cultivated. That is, the lots should be occasion- 
ally. plowed up, manured, planted, and sowed 
down with grass. In this way the pasture 
bears sweet and luxuriant grass. And there is 
another advantage arising from lotting off a pas- 
ture. Cattle when turned into a pasture are 
uneasy—they will roam over the whole pasture, 
cropping here alittle and there a little—treading 
and wasting as mach as they eat. In a small 
lot they get over their roaming sooner, and go 
to eating in earnest, and get their food in sea- 
son. Trees should be left standing or planted 
in every pasture, that a cool shade be provided 
for the cattle in the heat of the day. It is need- 
less to add, that there should be an abundant 
supply of water, where cows are to be pastured. 
For horses and calves it is not so necessary, and 
sheep require no water in their pasture, as the 
grass and its morning dews are sufficient to meet 
their thirst. 

It is usual to turn cattle to pasture the 20th 
of May, and farmers often turn them out much 
earlier. But the 20th of May is full early, and 
much too early for some pastures. A pasture 
should not be fed, till it has grass enough to 
satisfy the cattle without roaming over the 
whole pasture. 

If the pasture is divided into small lots of 
from 6 to 10 acres each, great advantage can be 
taken in feeding them. The one most forward 
can be used first and then the next, and so on 
through the lots. They can be pastured 2 to 3 
weeks each through the season, till in Septem- 
ber or October, the cattle can have a free range 
through the whole of the lots. The driest pas- 
tures should be used first, as this gives oppor- 
tunity for wet ones to become dry, and if cattle 
are turned into wet pastures, they not only do 
not thrive so well, but their flesh is not so good, 
and in addition, they destroy much grass by 
readily treading it into the mud, and thus not 
only injure the grass but the pasture.—-Granite 
Farmer. 





A CHAPTER ON FERTILIZERS. 
NITRATE OF SODA 08. GUANO. 

Any thing throwing a new ray of light upon 
the subject of manures, we seize with much 
eagerness. The following, from the Mark Lane 
Express, will not be found uninstructive. 


Vegetable physiologists were as much offended 
with Boussingault when he asserted that the 
manurial influences of substances were mainly 
due to their nitrogen, as those acquainted with 
animal physiology were at his similar remark, 
that feeding materials were chiefly valuable in 
proportion to the quantity of nitrogen they con- 
tain. There is now, however, admitted to be 
much truth in both these statements; and, while 
the latter admits of certain modifications, to 
which we shall afterwards allude, the former is 
pretty nearly established as a general rule— 
that, on soils in ordinary circumstances, and 
therefore supplied, at the beginning, with most 
of the materials plants require, in a secondary 
degree nitrogen is the principal fertilizing ele- 
ment. 

Nor does it seem important (or, at least, 
nearly so important as it might appear) in which 
condition it is applied—as the alkaline ammonia, 
or as the acid, nitric acid; or whether it may 
be applied as a neutral salt, in the shape of the 
nitrates of soda, of potash, or of lime. 

Mr. Pusey has shown most successfully, that 
the dilute acid may be applied directly to the 
soil with advantage, without the neutralizing ef- 
fect of an alkaline base; and, as the Germans 
sometimes manureby sprinkling dilute sulphu- 
ric, he manured successfully with dilute nitric 
acid, and obtained in several instances as much 
result in the grass crop by the application of di- 
lute nitric acid, as by ammonia itself, and nearly 
as much as by the application of nitrate of soda 
itself. He thus sums up the general results of 
his experiments: ‘The nitrogen of most ma- 
nures is committed to the soil in a neutral 
state ; capable, therefore, of uniting either with 
oxygen, to become nitric acid, or with hydro- 
gen, to become an alkali ammonia. Some few 
manures contain ammonia ready formed; some 
few others, nitric acid. It seems clear that the 
neutral nitrogenous matter is converted into 
ammonia or into nitric acid before it is absorbed 
by the plant. So that we have only two alter- 
natives—not three. But it is uncertain, as yet, 
whether plants can feed indifferently on each of 
the two substances, or whether one of these is 
first transformed into the other—whether, that 
is, the acid is changed into the alkali, as Dr. 
Wilson deems possible, and Dr. Hartstein as- 
serts, or whether what appears a more easy 
transformation takes place, and ammonia is 
changed into nitric acid." —R. A. S. Journal, p. 
882, vol. xiv. 

Offended at this, Dr. Anderson, in a late paper 
before the Highland Society, rebuts the general 
drift of Mr. Pusey’s paper—which is, to show 
that the nitrate is as good a mode of supplying 
nitrogen to the soil in that shape as guano is, 
or any other product which supplies it more in 
the shape of ammonia—and charges him with 
ignorance of _Kuhlmann’s experiments having 
an opposite tendency. 

The fact is, however, that Kuhlmann’s experi- 
ments proved both ways. He commenced them 
at Lille, in French Flanders, in 1843 and 1844, 
and continued them in 1845 and 1846; and 
though some gave an excess of produce in fa- 
vor of guano of 4,500 lbs. of hay, another 
afforded a reverse increase of nitrate over guano 
of 6,500 Ibs. 

Recent experiments have come up to the res- 
cue. To Mr. Pusey himself an experiment has 
been communicated, in which 4 cwt. of guano 
gave 270 stones of hay; and 2 cwt. of nitrate, 
with 1 cwt. of salt, gave 300 stones; the pro- 
duct without manure being only 140 stones. An 
experiment in oats has been lately published, 
wherein 2 cwt. of Peruvian guano gave 27 cwt., 
3 qrs., 16 lbs. of grain; while 104 lbs. of nitrate 
gave 28 cwt., 1 qr., 25 lbs, 

Mr, Pusey shows that nitric acid as well as 
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ammonia, is contained in the rain-water taken 
from the country in the vicinity of Oxford, as 
it was by Barral, at Paris, and proves that, as- 
suming the fall of rain to be 28 inches per an- 
num, at that rate, he discovered, the nitric acid 
would give 41.42 lbs. of nitrogen per acre. 

Again, Mr. Pusey suggests the probability of 
the plant having the power to assimilate nitric 
acid directly. It is remarkable that Liebig at- 
tributed to plants the power of transforming 
ammonia. “Ammonia,” he says, “by its trans 
formation, furnishes nitric acid to the tobacco- 
plant, sun-flower, &c., when they grow in a soil 
completely free from nitre.” 

Weare mainly interested, however, in three 
practical facts which the subject of this contro- 
versy opens up. The first is, that there may 
be great waste in applying ammoniacal manures 
to calcareous soils. On clays, it may be applied 
as carbonate, because they can detain the am- 
monia; but on chalks and limestone soils, it is 
more than probable, both from the facts and 
experiments of Mr. Pusey, that, careful as we 
may have been to fix it, and expensive as may 
be the mode of effecting this, all may be de- 
feated in a soil where lime is present, and it may 
be dissipated and lost in the atmosphere. 

The second is, that the mixture af lime and 
manure in acompost heap may not be so objection- 
able as closet chemistry may seem to indicate. 
A manure heap soarranged is exactly a nitre-bed; 
and on a limestone soil, it may be a better mode 
of preventing the loss of nitrogen, by convert- 
ing it into the stable acid, than by allowing it to 
be carried to the soil as ammonia, to be dissi- 
pated by the lime. 

The third is, that the same economy may pos- 
sibly apply to the well fermenting of manure. 
Mr. Pusey alludes to the fact that nitrates are 
repeatedly found in well-rotted dung; and not 
unfrequently nitrate of ammonia is discovered 
in such manures. ‘This may, after all, compen- 
sate for a little loss of ammoniacal vapor, so 
often insisted on as being highly detrimental. 

While on the subject of nitrates, we must 
refer to the vast waste of manure in the destruc- 
tion of the lime of old buildings pulled down. 
They are vast masses of nitrate of lime, and too 
often used only for the mending of roads and 
other similar purposes. We remember, when 
younger, an old farmer laughed at, for carting 
this dry substance away to his ‘‘ deaf hills” (his 
barren spots of soil;) and we have, as such, 
witnessed the most satisfactory results. Corn, 
and turnips, and seeds, after this, grew green 
and vigorous. The following experiments were 
made by Kuhlmann, and which are alluded to, 
but not given by Mr. Pusey in his paper : 

In 1844, he applied, top-dressings of nitrates" 
of soda lime, and the result was : 

Kilogrammes per 


hectare. 
No.1. Nothing....... 3,820 
No, 2. Nitrate of soda, 5,690 
No. 4. Nitrate of lime 5,397, 


In 1845, he applied nothing to any part, and 
the produce was: 
Kilogaammes per 


hectare. 
PRC ict nye Riau aloes 4,486 
eB scatasbouve 4,390 


No. 38 4,420 
In 1846, he again applied the same as in 1844, 
and the crop gave : 


ee rd 


Kilogrammes per 


hectare. 
No.1. Nothing....... 8,330 
No. 2. Nitrate of soda, 5,883 
No. 8. Nitrate of lime, 4,023 


The quantities of British or home guano thus 
wasted are enormous; and yet how perfectly 
deodorized, and how innocuous in every respect 
is this most readily available receptacle of ma- 
nure, within the reach of farmers every day, 
and extremely light of cartage! 


~~ © e——— 


Wuar energy is to a man, pride is to a wo- 
man. A proud girl will never become a slovenly 
wife. 





THE PATENT {ELASTIC HORSE SHOE. 





Iy common with almost every horse owner, I 
pretend to a little crude knowledge as to the 
horse’s foot, the diseases to which it is subject, 
and the causes thereof; and my first proposition 
is (what few will deny) that horse shoeing is at 
best a necessary evil. 

In his natural state, the horse ranges over 
sward or sands, soft and yielding to the hoof, 
with only sufficient friction to compensate the 
growth of horn. When removed from that 
state and applied to our uses we compel him to 
no greater change than in the nature of the sur- 
face upon which he is obliged to travel. The 
rough and hard road is substituted for that 
which was just the reverse, and imperatively 
demands protection te the hoof to prevent its 
being entirely worn away. 

By our ordinary system of shoeing we guard 
against the greater friction, but the greater con- 
cussion is in nowise compensated. And the na- 
tural result is (what every intelligent horse- 
shoer will admit) that hardly one of a dozen 
horses in common use bas perfectly sound feet. 
And especially is this true of the heels of the 
fore feet, the toe being of thicker horn and not 
so much exposed to the weight of the animal. 

You propose with your “ patent elastic shoe” 
to relieve this evil of concussion, and it appears 
to me that you have admirably succeeded. My 
wonder is that an invention so simple and at the 
same time so effective, should have been so long 
delayed. 

It is one of those self-evident improvements, 
which actually require no test, but I have tried 
the shoes on my horse, and find that she travels 
with greater freedom, and especially in going 
down hill she is not “afraid of her feet.” 

In conclusion, I say with confidence that 
your shoes well seated out, so that the outer 
crust of the hoof shall bear the weight, and 
fastened with but few rails, those on the inner 
side placed near the toe so as to admit of expan- 
sion, must do much to remedy and prevent un- 
soundness of the feet.—W. S. Srearns, in Bos- 
ton Evening Traveller. 
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GRASS SEEDS--QUANTITY TO THE ACRE, 





WeE should be glad to have a large number of 
practical farmers in different localities give us 
briefly, the amount of the different kinds of 
grass seeds they find most profitable to sow 
upon an acre. Such a report would be valuable 
to young farmers. The Boston Cultivator gives 
the following : 

A good mixture of grasses for hay, and the 
proper quantity for one acre, on soils of medium 
dryness is the following : 


Red clover... 0. cses5s0s 8 Ibs. or 4 qts. 
Herds grass, or timothy........... 8 qts. 
tS 2) tr CRS ea eae rene IEICE 1 bushel. 


In some instances clover is sown chiefly as 
an improver of the soil, and as it will only oc- 
cupy the ground one or two years, it is best 
under these circumstances to sow no grass seeds 
with it, but to increase the quantity of clover 
seed to twelve or fourteen pounds to the acre. 
Where the land is unfavorable to clover, that 
seed should be omitted, and the herds grass 
seed increased to twelve quarts, and the red-top 
to five pecks to the acre. Clover, being bien- 
nial, dies out more or less after the first year, 
and the space it occupied is filled by the spread 
of the grasses. 

For pastures, on soils of medium quality and 
tolerable dryness, the following mixture has 
been found to succeed well: 


Li een oO oee errr eT 2 do. 
Kentucky blue grass........ 8 do. 
RAGHODE Has cs ae beats raat 2 pks. 
ee ee eee 1 bushel. 


The red clover should be omitted on wet land 





and the red-top increased. 


Satt Lake A Goop Piace tro Satt Down 
Meat.—Experiments have been made upon the 
properties of the water of the Salt Lake, Utah, 
for preserving meat, by Mr. Stanbury and his 
associates. A large piece of fresh beef was sus- 
pended from a cord and immersed in the lake 
for over 12 hours, when it was found to be toler- 
ably well cured. After this, all the meat they 
wished to be preserved was packed into barrels 
without any salt whatever, and the vessels were 
then filled with Lake water. No further care 
or preparation was necessary, and the meat re- 
mained perfectly sweet although constantly ex- 
posed to the atmosphere and sun. They were 
obliged to mix fresh water with the brine, to 
prevent the meat becoming too salt for present 
use. ae 

Heup.—This article is attracting considerable 
attention, not only in our own, but in all the 
Eastern and Western markets. Prices, too, 
are higher than they have been known for years, 
and still constantly going up. Yesterday we 
noticed sales of undressed in this market at 
$148 to $152, and hackled has sold as high as 
$205 per tun. The demand is chiefly, if not 
entirely, for export to the Ohio river and the 
Eastern cities. Several hundred bales were ship- 
ped for New-York, via Wheeling and Pittsburg, 
at the rate of 50c. per 100 pounds freight.—S¢. 
Louis Intelligencer. 
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CLAIMS OF AGRICULTURAL PATENTS 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 16, 1854. 


Hay anp Corton Pressres.—Levi Dederick, of 
Albany, N. Y.: I claim, first, the bar hinged to 
one of the doors, and capable of being removed 
therewith from the opening in combination with 
the caps, by which it is retained immediately 
over the ends of the two doors, effectually re- 
sisting the pressure from within, and keeping 
them closed during the operation of pressing. 

Second, providing the caps with flanges on 
the interior sides, by means of which the bar is 
enabled to aid in supporting and binding to- 
gether the two sides of the press during the 
greatest strain upon them. 

Harvester Raxes.—Cyrus Roberts, of Bell- 
ville, Iil.: I claim the fingers, arranged as des- 
cribed, and operated by means of a rod, eccen- 
tric, rod, and lever, in combination with the 
fork, as shown, viz., with a curved slot through 
it, in which the pin or arm fits, and operated by 
the crank, for the purpose of removing the cut 
grain from the platform, as described. 

Porato Diccers.—C, H. Dana, of West Leba- 
non, N. H.: I claim the revolving separator, as 
described, for the purpose of breaking up the 
raised furrow slice, and separating the potato 
therefrom. 

Ox Yoxes.—I. W. Little, of Newbury, Mass. : 
I claim making the yoke in two parts, scarfed, 
bolted, and confined togther, as set forth, and 
combining with them the sustaining chains, the 
chain holder, and the stirrup screw and nut, as 
specified. 

Ox Yoxes.—H. B. Hammond, of Bristolville, 
Ohio: Ido not claim the ferrule and washers 
separate, for they are used for different porposes. 
But I claim the combination of the ferrule or its 
equivalent and the washers, for fastening ox 
bows, as set forth. 

Haneine Gates, etc.—N. W. Cilley, of Not- 
tingham, N. Y.: I am aware that a system of 
connecting levers or links, have been used, 
called the parallel motion, for connecting the 
end of the working beam with the piston rod in 
steam engines, and that the same arrangement 
has also been applied to other machines to im- 
part a rectilinesr motion from a vibrating circu- 
lar motion, anc therefore I do not wish to be 
understood as aking claim to any such de- 
vice. 

I claim the 
other structur: 
each other and 
and to fixed we 


xethod of suspending gates or 

to bracing levers jointed to 
to the gate or other structure, 
kx, as specified, for the purpose 








specified.—Sci tisie American. 
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Horticultural Departme 
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To Horticunturists. — Our weekly issue of 
so large a journal, gives us ample room to devote 
to the different departments of cultivation, and 
we have commenced with this volume, to allota 
separate space to Horticulture. We have secured 
additional efficient aid in its conduction, and we 
invite horticulturists generally, to send in their 
contributions on all subjects interesting and in- 
structive to those engaged in similar pursuits 
with themselves. Weare receiving the leading 
foreign and domestic horticultural journals, and 
shall be abundantly able to bring promptly be- 
fore our readers all that transpires, which may 
be new and useful. 

ac 9 

Cayuca County (N. Y.) Horticunturan 
Snow.—We learn by a circular received, that 
extensive preparations are making for holding 
this show at Auburn, between the 15th and 30th 
of June—the precise day is not named. We 
see that the committee of arrangements consist 
of sixteen Ladies, and two Gentlemen-—for chair- 
man and secretary we suppose. Dr. Apam 
Cuark estimated that in any good enterprise, 
one womam was worth seven and a half men. 
The Auburn Show then must be successful. 
Our best compliments to the committee of ar- 
rangements. We will be present at that show 
if we can. 
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For the American Agriculturist, 


THE PIE PLANT. 





Your remarks in regard to the cultivation 
and value of this plant are entirely correct; but 
the leaf stalks when gathered for use should not 
be cut, but pulled off from the socket, by which 
means they are gathered with great facility 
without injury to the plant. 


New-Rochelle, May 18, 1854. 

In our article on the above subject, we used 
the word “cut,” because this is the general 
manner of speaking among gardeners; but we 
invariably pull ours as recommended by our 
correspondent. We are glad, however, that he 
has called attention to the subject, as others not 
so well acquainted with the cultivation of this 
delicious vegetable, might, in consequence of our 
not using the proper word, have cwé instead of 
pulled their leaf stalks. 

+ # @ ee 
For the American Agriculturist. 


A NEW IDEA. 





Ar a late meeting of the Farmer’s Club of the 
town of Bradford, it was 

Resolved, That owing to the awakened inte- 
rest on the subject of horticulture, and the want 
of all correct practical knowledge pertaining 
thereto, a committee of three be appointed to 
engage one or more practical gardeners and 
horticulturists, to whom employment should be 
guaranteed by the Club for the whole season, 
to locate in the neighborhood so that their ser- 
vices and instructions may be available by any 
of the members on certain specified and reason- 
able terms. 

The idea strikes me as being a good one, if 
the Club has spirit enough to thoroughly carry 
it out for a few years. The influence of an ex- 
perienced and thoroughly competent horticul- 
turist thus employed, could not fail to confer a 
great benefit in improving the tastes of the 
neighborhood, as well as the general appearance 
of our farm residences. It is not the means nor 








the desire that is so much wanting, as correct 
plans to start with, and instructions in carrying 
them out. I feel quite sure that a competent 
horticulturist could find and propose many 
plans of improvements adapted to the various 
wants, situations, and circumstances of the dif- 
ferent members of the Club, that if followed out, 
either in part or entirely, would greatly enhance 
the value of their estates. O. GREEN. 


We commend the spirit shown by the Bed- 
ford Farmer’s Club, and we hope their plan will 
be successful, and serve as an example to others. 
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THE GRAPE---THE VINEYARD. 





Tue following article is taken from the 
Horticultural Review and Botanical Magazine, 
published monthly at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The natural region of the grape-vine of our 
country, in its several species and varieties, is 
very extended; we find the wild vines growing 
as far north as lat. 45°, and extending into 
Texas on the south. The Hill grapes and 
Chicken grapes, vitis esti. valis, abound upon 
the gravelly ridges of the Middle States; while 
the Fox grape is found in flat lands and near 
water-courses, in many parts of the same geo- 
graphical range, and extending into New-Eng- 
land, which has latterly become almost as fa- 
mous for the Charter grape, which is of this 
class, as one of the cities of Connecticut is for 
the Charter oak, whose cavity, now secured 
with padlock and iron door, was once the de- 
pository of invaluable documents. The varie- 
ties of the Fox grape, Vitis labrusca, prevail 
over a wide extent of territory, covering the 
central portion of the Union, from the lakes on 
the north, to the Tennessee river on the south. 

In this same region, wherever the river bot- 
toms and adjacent hills are composed of a rich 
soil, we find, very genera!ly distributed, a lux- 
uriant vine, sometimes of enormous size, on our 
western streams, where may be seen stems one 
foot in diameter, swinging, suspended from the 
tops of forest trees one hundred feet high. 
This is the variety known as the River grape or 
Forest grape, Vitis riparia ; the fruit is very 
small and too tart and austere for the table, but 
its presence has, by most authors, been assumed 
a good indication of a favorable location for a 
Vineyard—this assumption, however, although 
supported by the authority of Michaux, him- 
self, has not always proved to be a safe guide. 

The elements for the production of an im- 
mense growth of wood are certainly present in 
these soils; but, as their appropriations to the 
culture of superior varieties of the vine have 
not always been attended with success, it may 
be inferred that the conditions requisite for the 
productions of choice fruit have not existed. 
Still it must be confessed that the natural growth 
of wild grapes may be taken as an index of 
considerable value, due reference being had 
to the exposure and elevation of the spot se- 
lected. 

In a range south of the region just alluded to, 
beside the varieties of the species already men- 
tioned, we find a new class of vines presenting 
themselves. In North Carolina, the source of 
the celebrated Catawba, and where perhaps 
several of the better sorts of the Fox grape, or 
those nearly allied to it grow, the Scuppernongs 
and Muscadines, also make their appearance, 
and constitute the chief representatives of this 
genus in that range of latitude, and extend to 
the Gulf of Mexico. In Arkansas, which is 
very fruitful in climbers, the grapes abound in 
almost all situations—the Muscadine varieties 
being most common on the sandy soils, and the 
better kinds on the rolling swells south and 
east of the range of Masserne Mountains; 
among the latter, several have been discovered 
which bear a strong resemblance to the Cataw- 
ba. In Texas new varietics are discovered, 
some of which may have great merit, but noth- 
ing very superior has yet been brought into 
notice. 

Looking abroad, we find that the soils of the 


Grape countries of the world are equally various. 
In these, however, one striking feature may be 
observed, quite different from the natural con- 
ditions of our Jand; there the original produc- 
tion of grapes was limited, and embraced a very 
few sorts, while the distinct species and varie- 
ties in this country, as described by some bo- 
tanists, are exceedingly enormous. The great 
number of varieties cultivated in Europe are 
either those that have been introduced from 
other lands, or produced from seed—new indi- 
viduals, but not true natives. In Spain, the 
soils are described as being flinty, and fre- 
quently volcanic or granitic. In France we find 
an equal diversity in the character of the land 
planted with grapes; but generally speaking, 
that which is rich and level, is not valued so 
highly for producing wines of high character, 
although the quantity is sometimes enormous. 
There we find gravelly, chalky, clayey, rocky 
and sandy soils, levels, and ridges, and steep 
terraced hill-sides, all in turn appropriated to 
the culture of the lucious grape and flowing 
wine. In Italy, the limestone of the Sub-Apen- 
nines as well as the Scoria hills, and the lava 
rocks of ancient volcanos, and the gravelly de- 
tritus of the Alpine streams, all yield their sur- 
face to the culture of this crop. In the islands 
of Madeira, the clefts of the volcanic mountains 
filled with the decayed materials which in cen- 
turies have smouldered from their craggy sides, 
furnish a refuge which has hitherto been conge- 
nial to the roots of some of the most delicate 
varieties of grapes, now suffering under the 
maladie, after they have obtained a wide cele- 
brity in their products. In the northern parts 
of France, and in Germany, the banks of the 
Rhine and the adjacent regions, with their Mus- 
selkalk rocks, have been quarried out and built 
up in terraces to support the fruitful vine, 
which here approaches its northern limit; but 
which submits to severer rigors and a stiffer 
soil in the damp climate of Hungary, where the 
snow often interferes with the vintage. 

The reader must not hence infer that any 
soil, and any situation will answer for the cul- 
tureof the grape, although it appears, from this 
hasty glance, that the cultivation is extended 
over many kinds of rocks, with their peculiar 
soil. One axiom may be advanced—the min- 
eral constituents of every plant, must pre-exist 
in the earth that has prodaced it; hence, the 
soils which contain a good share of the elements 
of any plant, and in a proper state of disinteg- 
ration, will, ceteris paribus, be found to be the 
best adapted to the production of that plant ; 
now the analysis of the Grape-vine and of its 
fruit, demonstrates the existence of a large pro- 
|portion of potash—granitic and volcanic soils 
furnish this material, and may be assumed as 
the most favorable for the vine—this assump- 
tion is supported by observation. But in the 
preparation of the surface of the earth, immense 
attrition, denudation and transport of the differ- 
ent rocks have occurred, resulting in a happy 
variety of several ingredients, more or less 
thoroughly mixed in most soils. In this portion 
of our own country, we do not find a very large 
proportion of this very valuable and important 
ingredient; hence, the @ priori conclusion res- 
pecting the culture of the grape, would have 
been adverse to its introduction; but we find a 
sufficiency of the necessary potassa to furnish 
luxuriant growth and well-ripened fruit, and we 
have intelligence enough to add successive sup- 
plies, as a special manure, when we shall finda 
deficiency indicated by failing crops—this ap- 
plication has already been made to some vine- 
yards with happy results, as will be shown in a 
future number. 


Som. anp Posrriox.—Some diversity of opin- 
ion exists among those who plant the vine, as 
to the most favorable exposure—each has his 
peculiar notions, often founded upon precon- 
ceived views brought from a distant country, 
not similarly situated and with a different cli- 
matic constitution from our own, or drawn from 
the dogmas and experiences of writers and 





planters in other lands. From these various 
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views, preconceived and practical, I shall en- 
deavor to deduce some data, which are the re- 
sults of a very extended series of observations 
made in hundreds of localities, with every vari- 
ety of exposure. 

Low Lands, river bottoms and valleys, should 
generally be avoided, as unsuited, on many ac- 
counts, for the grape culture; chiefly for the 
following reasons: they are very subject to late 
vernal frosts, which are often disastrous to the 
tender young shoots of the vine; they are also 
obnoxious to early frosts in the autumn, unless 
where protected by fogs; they do not enjoy so 
free a circulation of air as is desirable for the 
vine; the soil is apt to be too rich in vegetable 
matter, and, if not underlaid by gravel, the sub- 
jacent moisture will be injurious. The early 
vine-planters at Vevay, Indiana, committed this 
mistake, and were soon driven to the hill sides, 
or discouraged, and relinquished the culture to 
such an extent that the products of that whole 
region is now quite insignificant. 

Hill sides are generally preferred, and the 
majority select those with a southern exposure 
—those sloping eastwardly to meet the early 
sunshine, and those with a western declivity, 
to receive the health-giving zephyrs, are also 
much preferred by some close observers, who 
claim for either circumstances, quite as much 
value as for the full meridian rays of our sum- 
mer sun, while others consider a northern slope 
still more advantageous, because of the greater 
immunity from the spring frosts, where the 
buds are not forced so early as in more sunny 
situations. These hill sides are generally so 
precipitous as to render benching or terracing 
necessary, and where the horizontal layers of 
limestone are freely mixed with the soil, these 
stones are used for the construction of walls, to 
support the earth of the terraces; when absent, 
the benches are constructed of the turf or soils, 
and they are preserved by the growth of the 
grass. The presence of small loose stones is 
much valued by some vignerons. 

Hill tops, on account of their clevation and 
free exposure to sun, and especially to the stir- 
ring breeze, are, in my opinion, decidedly the 
best position for the site of the vineyard. 
Here we have much less liability to vernal 
frosts—perfect exposure to the sun and air, 
for the dissipation of too abundant moisture, 
and an almost complete immunity from fogs 
which may be very valuable to protect the 
deeper valleys from late frosts, but which are 
exceedingly injurious to the swelling grape, in 
the heats of June, the most critical period with 
this fruit. Upon these hill tops we often find 
an abundant natural drainage, and a soil of pe- 
culiar excellence and adaptation to the vine—a 
deep, rich, sandy or friable loam, with clay 
enough in its composition to give it a proper 
tenacity, but not enough to render it heavy,— 
and indicating a richly varied list of constitu- 
ents—in such a soil, found especially upon the 
ridges of our river hills, there is a smaller pro- 
portion of lime, and a large amount of organic 
matter; in this the grape is found to flourish 
remarkably. 

I shall, therefore, conclude this number by 
recommending an elevated position, well ex- 
posed to both sun and wind, and a rich friable 
soil, of varied ingredients, rather than the stiff 
limestone clays of the hills sides. 


A Costity Pxiant.—A camelia plant, the 
largest in the country, was bought in New-York 
recently, by Charles Copeland, Esq., of Boston, 
for five hundred dollars! It is said to be large 
enough to fill a moderate-sized green-house, and 
will yield about three thousand blossoms. It is 
thought to be a good speculation, as double 
white camelia flowers are cheap at 25 cents each, 
and the demand for bridals, parties and bouquets 
is large and increasing. 
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A MAN of sense will never swear. The least 
pardonable of all vices to which the folly or cu. 


A VISIT TO THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE AND 
VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

How I thought of home at the Cape, that 
paradise of flowers! Though the first bloom 
was over on my arrival, yet enough was left to 
show what had been, nor without seeing can 
you imagine the profusion. There are actually 
no weeds. Our favorite little blue Lobelia is the 
chickweed of the place; the ditches and all 
damp places are filled with Cape Lilies, Heaths 
of all colors, the Erica, I believe coccina, grow- 
ing very high, Diosmas, Crassulas, &c., &c. 
saw a great deal of the Cape; we were above a 
fortnight there, and traveled about a hundred 
and eighty miles into the interior. With the 
general appearance of the country I was disap- 
pointed; there are no trees. The silver tree, a 
Protea, is the highest indigenous plant that I 
saw. There are oaks in and about Cape Town, 
Constantia, Wyneberg, &c., and, indeed, wher- 
ever a house is built, a few trees are planted for 
shade; but the country, for miles, has nothing 
higher than heath, and for the greater part of 
the year is sterile-looking. But in the season 
the whole face is covered with flowers; and 
such a face! Fancy acres of heaths, of all col- 
ors, interspersed with Gladioles, Ixias, Wat- 
sonias, Babianas, Lachenalias, &c., without end, 
all growing and flourishing in their native lux- 
uriance. Some bunches of Mesembryanthe- 
mums, near Sir Lowry Cole’s pass, were actu- 
ally too bright to look at. I lived in one con- 
stant whirl of delight, that ecstacy in which we 
behold perfection. I could not see fast enough. 
Most of the Ixias were out of bloom, but their 
remains were like patches of a hay-field in seed, 
only the stems closer together. Myrtle hedges 
were eight and ten feet high ; the one I saw at 
Sir John Herschell!’s must have been more, and 
as close and substantial as our best holly 
hedges. We visited Villette’s and Baron Lud- 
wig’s garden, but where the whole country is a 
garden, these were of less interest. The Melia 
Azedarach, with its sweet lilac blossoms, is a 
beautiful and ornamental tree, which I did not 
see wild. We visited the Constantias; Great 
Constantia is beautiful, the soil is white, and 
looks like lime and sand intimately mixed. I 
thought of our gardeners’ recommendation of 
lime rubbish for vines. 

To the Cape, Van Diemen’s Land is a direct 
contrast. This is a country of hills, fringed to 
the very top, and perhaps about the thickest 
vegetation in the world. All is evergreen, and 
one dense mass of gloom. At first sight it is 
sombre enough, but, like a dark beauty, it has 
its charms; the wood is chiefly “‘ gum” (Euca- 
lyptus,) growing to an immense height, and 
throwing its long white arms about in a wild 
Salvator style. The young “ gums” are beauti- 
ful, and their new shoots of reddish brown 
lightening into a paler hue, and deepening into 
myrtle green, with the light new shoots of the 
“wattle” (Acacia,) give a rich beauty of color- 
ing, delightful to the eye of a painter. Nature 
here must be painted to the life; there is noth- 
ing to soften. 

There is a harshness and dryness in the tex- 
ture of vegetation here that is very peculiar ; 
even their kangaroo grass (Authistiria Aus- 
tralis,) which is considered so nourishing, is hard 
and hairy, or rather wiry. The flowering 
shrubs are extremely pretty, but the flowers are 
very small. The Epacris impressa is in great 
quantities every where, but Heaths have not as 
yet been successfully cultivated here, and there 
are none native. The soil is very dry. But 
cultivation of any kind is only creeping in. A 
Horticultural Society has been formed at Laun- 
ceston, and it is to be hoped knowledge and 
emulution may thus be excited. With Science 
and judgment every thing and any thing may 
be done here; wherever English trees are 
planted there they flourish, but they are few 
and far between. The Sweetbriar is now seen 
in the woods, and grows to an immense size. 
The quantity of flowers and fruit, such as they 
are, is beyond belief, but there are known of the 


first year, an earnest of what might be. I suc- 
ceeded in bringing here alive, but in bad health, 
the Lilies of the Valley ; four leaves are green, 
the only morsel in the southern hemisphere.— 
J. B., in London Florist. 
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A PERSIAN GARDEN. 


On my first entering this bower of fairy-land, 
(indeed I may call it,) the very garden of Beauty, 
I was struck with the appearance of two rose- 
trees, full fourteen feet high, laden with thou- 
sands of flowers, in every degree of expansion, 
and of a bloom and delicacy of scent that im- 
bued the whole atmosphere with the most ex- 
quisite perfume. Indeed, I believe that in no 
country of the world does the rose grow in such 
perfection as in Persia; in no country is it so 
cultivated and prized by the natives. Their 
gardens and courts are crowded with its plants, 
their rooms ornamented with vases filled with 
its gathered bunches, and every bath strewed 
with the full-blown flowers, plucked from the 
ever-replenished stems. Even the humblest in- 
dividual, who pays a piece of copper money 
for a few whiffs of kalioun, feels a double en- 
joyment when he finds it stuck with a bud from 
his dear native tree! But in this delicious gar- 
den of Negauristan the eye and the smell were 
not the only senses regaled by the presence of 
the rose. The ear was enchanted by the wild 
and beautiful notes of multitudes of nightingales, 
whose warblings seem to increase in melody 
and softness with the unfolding of their favorite 
flowers; verifying the song of their poet, who 
says, “ When the roses fade, when the charms 
of the bower are passed away, the fond tale of 
the nightingale no longer animates the scene.” — 
Sir Robert Porter, in 1820. 
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Rare.—Years ago a blunt Vermont farmer, 
not altogether versed in the public literature of 
fashionable cookery, having by hard knocks 
acquired considerable property, took it into his 
head to visit Boston, and started accordingly 
with his best one-horse gig. Stopping near 
noon, at one of the “smart” villages on the 
route, he put up for a time and ordered dinner. 
When asked what he preferred, he mentioned 
beef steak, whereupon the landlord inquired’ 
whether he would have it rare or well done. 
This was a stumper for our friend, but think- 
ing there might be something “glorious” in the 
“uncertainty,” he assumed the air of one ‘‘ who 
knew the bricks,” and ordered it rare. All 
things in readiness, our hero took a seat at the 
table and commmenced a vigorous onslought on 
the smoking viands placed before him. At the 
first cut of the steak, blood very generousiy fol- 
lowed the knife, at which he started back in as- 
tonishment and rang the bell furiously. Di- 
rectly a waiter answered the summons and in- 
quired what he wished. 

“T want this beef cooked,” said the guest. 
‘But you ordered it rare,” replied the waiter. 
‘“T know it,” said the guest, assuming to un- 
derstand the matter fully, “but it is not quite 
right; you may take it out and rare it over 
again !—Our Drawer. 
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An Incenious Riwpte.—It was done when it 
was begun, it was done when it was half done, 
and yet it wasn’t done when it was finished. 
Now what was it? Of course your can’t guess. 
Will this do? 

Timothy Johnson courted Susannah Dunn. 
It was Dunn when it was begun, it was Dunn 
when it was half done, and: wasn’t Dunn when 
it was done—for it was Johnson. 


oe 
Honest.—A v: ~y honest chap in Bosten, who 
wishes to sell } : horse, advertises it as fol- 


lows: 
“For sale, a b >wn horse, with a Roman nose 


in condition, anc very fond of traveling—hav- 











pidity of man is addicted, is profanity. 


best kinds. Think of grafts here bearing the 
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Susscriprions Expirinc.—-As we have before 
announced, the Agriculturist is sent no longer 
than ordered and paid for; so that any one re- 
ceiving the paper need not expect to receive a 
bill for it afterwards. With the last number of 
any subscription we send a notice that the time 
is up, or what is equivalent, we generally send a 
bill for another year. The bill is made out at 
the full price $2 a year. Those belonging to 
clubs will of course remit only the club price. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS ABOUT KEEPING MILK 
FROM SOURING, 

Mixx is a compound substance, made up of a 
mixture of oil, (butter,) sugar, caseine (curd) and 
water. If allowed to stand still, the oily matter 
will rise to the top in the form of cream. There 
is a little free alkali (soda) in the water of all 
sweet milk, and without this soda the water 
will not have the power to keep the caseine or 
curd dissolved. The sugar of milk is also dis- 
solved in the water. If the sugar can get access 
to air it is constantly inclined to change to an 
acid, (lactic acid,) just as sweetened water 
changes to vinegar when exposed to air, and we 
can see just why milk curdles, and how it may 
be kept sweet. 

We all know that acids destroy or neutralize 
the effects of alkalies, (such as soda, potash, 
lime, &c.) As before stated, when the milk is 
new, there is some free soda in it, but when 
some acid is formed from the milk sugar, this 
acid neutralizes the soda, and the water without 
the soda cannot dissolve the caseine, but it sepa- 
rates into a massof curd. More sugar turns to 
more acid, and in time the whole becomes quite 
sour. Now there are two ways of preventing 
this souring. The first is, 

Keep the air away from the milk as much as 
possible, We cannot very well keep the milk 
covered air-tight, but the oil or cream which 
rises to the top forms a very good cover if it is 
kept unbroken. If, then, itis desired to keep the 
milk some length of time, great care should be 
taken to keep it still, and preserve the cream un- 
disturbed. Those who get milk but once a day 
should divide it into several portions, each por- 
tion to be kept undisturbed till it is wanted for 
use. The second method is, 

Put into new milk a little extra soda to neu- 
tralize the acid as fast as it is formed. A bit 
of soda, say the bulk of a marrowfat pea to a 
quart of milk, will not injure its taste or quality, 
while it will often keep it sweet for a day or 
more longer than without it. We have often 
taken milk already beginning to sour and cur- 
dle, and by stirring in well a little soda, and 
boiling it, have re-dissolved the curd, and ren- 
dered the milk as sweet and good as when first 
drawn from the cow. We know that sweetened 
water will turn more rapidly to vinegar, (acetic 
acid,) if itis kept warm. Just so the sugar of 
milk turns to acid (lactic) sooner if kept warm, 
and on this account the cooler milk is kept, the 
longer it will remain sweet. 

It is well known that a heavy thunder-storm 


_| with how much truth we cannot say, though 


milk, and the great amount of electricity pass- 
ing through the milk may hasten the change of 
the sugar to acid. We have heard it suggested, 


there is some plausibility in the statement, that 
milk is less likely to be affected by thunder if it 
is kept in glazed earthenware instead of metal 
vessels like tin pans; and also that it will, at 
such time, keep better if the vessels are placed 
upon dry wooden benches or shelves away from 
the walls, than if set upon the bottom of the 
cellar or milk-room. The reason assigned is, 
that the dry benches or shelves act as non-con- 
ductors, and prevent electricity from going 
through the milk in its passage from the clouds 
to the earth. 

The most important thing in the care of milk, 
however, is to leave it it undisturbed—not even 
moving the vessel, or agitating the surface from 
the time the milk is strained, till it is all re- 
quired for use. 

The shallower milk vessels are made, the 
greater will be the yield of cream, as it will the 
more readily rise to the top. 
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HINTS ABOUT AVOIDING FIRES. 








Very many large fires, as well as many se- 
vere burns, may be avoided by understanding 
that air is necessary to produce combustion, 
and that the exclusion of air is as effectual as 
an application of water. Indeed, in extinguish- 
ing fire, water chiefly acts by shutting out air, 
and any other means of shutting out the air is 
just as effectual. We have shown this fre- 
quently in lectures on heat, by pouring upon 
the table a quantity of spirits of turpentine, 
alcohol, or ether, and when set on fire so as to 
produce a large flame, we have instantly extin- 
guished it, by quickly spreading over it a silk 
handkerchief or piece of paper, which for the 
instant shut out the air. 

A week or two since, a young lady in Dan- 
bury, Ct., upset a camphene lamp, the contents 
of which spread over her dress and enveloped 
her in flames, but she seized a blanket from a 
bed, and immediately wrapped it closely around 
her, and thus smothered the fire, (shut out the 
air,) and escaped without injury. Five years 
since, we were transferring from one vessel to 
another, two gallans of mixed sulphuric ether 
and chloroform—both very inflammable sub- 
stances, which burn with a great flame—when 
a person in the room, carelessly brought a light- 
ed lamp near, and set the whole on fire. We 
instantly snatched a table-spread from a table 
near by, and with this entirely covered the 
flame and extinguished it. We sacrificed the 
dishes and food upon the table, but saved the 
house, perhaps the block of buildings, and per- 
haps our lives, as a moment’s delay would have 
enveloped the whole room in flames. 

Two years since a servant girl, contrary to 
oft-repeated and positive directions, undertook 
to fill a fluid lamp while burning, and, as was 
certain to be the case, the can of liquid took 
fire, (not ‘‘exploded,”) and was dropped upon 
the floor, setting her under garments on fire. 
She ran for the door, but another domestic hap- 
pened to catch hold of her outer clothes in such 
a way as to draw them closcly around her, and 


ing an ironing cloth over it. 

Some dozen years since, one of the boys on 
our farm, was at work in the horse and carriage 
barn before light, one winter morning. When 
called to breakfast he left the lantern where it 
was knocked down by one of the horses, and a 
large mass of straw for bedding was set on fire. 
When discovered, the whole mass—four or five 
feet in diameter—was in a flame that nearly 
reached to the hay hanging down from a mow 
above, containing several tons. In this case, a 
horse blanket was at once thrown upon the cen- 
ter of the flame, and others quickly added, and 
the fire extinguished without damage, although 
large volumes of smoke poured forth from the 
doors and other openings, and almost prevented 
any one from entering. 

We have known of instances of rooms being 
found on fire, where by closing them up, the 
fire has been confined, and kept in a smothered 
state until sufficient help with abundance of 
water could be procured to at once extinguish 
the flames. In a great number of instances, ex- 
tensive conflagrations could have been avoided, 
had the fire been kept where it originated till 
efficient aid arrived. This could have been 
done by simply closing up doors and windows, 
instead of throwing them all wide open, as is 
usually the case. 

We have thus given a few instances, and we 
might add many others, where serious injury 
has been averted by applying a simple prevent- 
ive, that of shutting out the free access of air, 
which is necessary to feed the flame. Let every 
person fix it in their minds, and in the minds 
of every member of their families, old and 
young, that other means than water may be 
used to smother fire. Do not teach this by pre- 
cept only, for in the excitement of a fire mere 
precepts will be forgotten, but let a few experi- 
ments be made before the family to illustrate 
the principle. 

For example, pour upon the hearth—or better 
upon a flat stone or board out of doors—a quan- 
tity of alcohol, turpentine, burning fluid, oil, 
ether, or other inflammable substance, set it on 
fire, and then extinguish it by spreading a cloth 
quickly over it. Re-light it and extinguish it 
with a newspaper, and repeat the experiment 
with a handkerchief, an apron, a dress, a cloak, 
a table-cloth, bed-quilt, &c. It would also be 
well to make the experiment with burning 
shavings, straw, &c. The experiment may be 
varied by smearing an upright block, barrel, or 
post with oil, alcohol, or otherwise, and when 
on fire, extinguish it with a cloth or old gar- 
ment. 

Some simple experiments like these are 
always interesting ; they develop thought, and 
prepare one for acting coolly and effectually in 
an emergency. They are drilling and mancu- 
vering soldiers previous to a battle. 


-—_—e © e——_—_ 


A GOOD RECIPE. 


Rice Batis.—A few days since we sat at the 
table of a Connecticut lady, who has fortunately 
been rightly educated to look upon the care of 
her own household affairs and the proper in- 
struction of her own children, as a higher and 
nobler occupation than nursing poodles and lap- 
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life. We need not say that her house was in 
order, and that under her superintendence food 
was prepared and the table arranged to please 
both eye and taste. But we did not commence 
this to write about household arrangements in 
general—for, although we have an eye upon 
such matters wherever we go, we leave the sub- 
ject to our fair correspondents who have pro- 
mised us aid in this line—we now only wish to 
give what we call the best method of cooking 
rice to our taste. At our request, the lady above 
referred to, furnished us the following recipe, 
which is simple and good we know. 

Boil rice until it is soft, and while warm make 
it into cakes or flat balls. Dip these balls into 
a beaten egg, and then roll them into Indian 
meal till thoroughly coated. This done, fry them 
in lard, which is better than butter for this pur- 
pose. Serve them with sauce, or with butter or 
cream and sugar. 

Try them ladies, and in return for this recipe, 
send us one of your best. 


———-e © e——__- 


Surrotx Pics.—Mr. Joun R. Pace writes us 
that in the account of feeding Suffolk Pigs, 
which we published with a cut in No. 8 of this 
volume, (May 3d,) he omitted to state that all the 
pigs there described, particularly those fed by 
Mr. Crossman, were from coarse, common sows, 
and were the get of the Suffolk Boar Prince. 


——e @-e-—_—__- 


EARLY PRODUCE IN NEW-YORK MARKETS. 
WHENCE DERIVED. 

Bur a few years since, Long Island furnished 
New-York city with nearly all early garden pro- 
duce, and no complaint of a scarcity was heard ; 
soon Connecticut, Massachusetts, and the vicin- 
ity north and west of the city, were called into 
requisition, and now, the Southern States and 
Bermuda Isles added to the list of producers, do 
not glut the market. The Southern States and 
Bermuda supply our market in the spring, be- 
fore our colder climate can grow what is needed. 
One dealer (J. J. Kirr) has already this spring 
brought from Norfolk, Savannah, and Charles- 
ton to this market, about 3000 bushels of green 
peas, 1400 head of cabbages, 8000 baskets and 
1500 boxes of strawberries. He has also 
brought cherries for a month past, few of course 
at first, but now from 30 to 40 bushels per 
trip. 

The peas are worth from $3 50 to $5 per 
bushel ; cabbages 124 cents per head, and those 
very small; strawberries 50 to 75 cents per 
quart or box. The cherries bring $6 per bushel. 
We saw to-day (Friday, May 26) a lot of straw- 
berries said to be the first from Shrewsbury, N. 
J. They looked well though not quite as large 
as those from the South. New potatoes have 
been in the market for some time from Ber- 
muda, and are worth $7 per bbl., but they are 
just beginning to come from Charleston and 
Savannah, some 100 to 150 bbls. per steamer, 
twice a week. They expect to bring as many 
as 300 bbls. a trip in a week or two. The price 
must soon be lower. 

For several items of information given above, 
we are indebted to Messrs. SuerMAN, Baker & 
Co., of Fulton market. 

~~ 9 @ 

ANOTHER ADVANCE IN THE Price or GuaNno.— 
The Peruvian Government have notified their 
agents in this country to advance the price of 


Guano five dollars per ton. This with the four 
dollars advance in February last, makes nine 
dollars per ton, about 20 per cent. since the com- 
mencement of this year. 








MyrrtLe Wreatu; or, Stray Leaves RECALLED. 
Cuar_eEs Scripner, 145 Nassau st., N. Y. 
The excellent articles which have occasion- 

ally appeared in this journal for the past few 

months, from the pen of the fair authoress of 
the above work, have given our readers a fore- 
taste of her ready perception, enlarged and just 
observation, good sense, and lively graphic man- 
ner; but they foreshadow little of her touching 
pathos, sly humor, and delightful imaginings. 

For all these and more, we must refer them to 

the Myrtle Wreath itself, which, if we do not 

misjudge it, will prove one of the most popular 
books of the day. Minnie Myrtue writes just 
as she talks and acts, and that is like a clear- 
headed, good-hearted, unsophisticated woman, 
fresh from the country; who looks upon most 
things as they are, and speaks of others as she 
would wish them to be. Prose and poetry are 
mingled throughout her volume, and the stories 
have one great merit, which is not common 
now-a-days—they are short. Examples of these 
we shall hereafter give in our pages; in the 
meanwhile we advise our readers to anticipate 
us by purchasing the book. It is a beautiful 
volume of near 400 pages, and may well adorn 
the center-table of any parlor. 

——-0 0-e——— 
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DOMESTIC LABOR HONORABLE. 


Houss-KEEPINé is too often considered a mere 
drudgery, and domestic labor a kind of service 
to be performed only by the uneducated and 
uncultivated. A greater mistake could not be 
made, nor one more disastrous to true happi- 
ness and family comfort. Puddings and pies, 
bread, butter and cheese, and all the e¢ ceteras 
of dinner-pot, oven, and roaster, have much more 
to do with the enjoyment of those who gather 
around the same table, beneath the same pro- 
tecting roof, than is generally believed. 

Any young lady who ventures to assume the 
duties of wife and house-keeper, without know- 
ing how to make good bread, or attend to the 
various preparations for the table which are 
necessary in every family, is taking a leap in 
the dark. She is periling her own happiness, 
and the happiness of him whom she has pro- 
mised to love and honor. No one who has 
lived in a well-ordered home, can be happy in 
exchanging it for one where sour, or heavy 
bread isthe order of the day, where biscuits are 
yellow with saleratus, or heavy for the want of 
it, where the beef-steak is “fried to a chip” in 
boiling fat, instead of being nicely broiled on a 
gridiron, where every thing which a husband 
provides is ruined in the cooking, and rendered 
as unhealthy, and disagreeable as it can well be 
made. Love, under such circumstances, will 
almost surely become fretful, if no worse calam- 
ity befalls; and his torch instead of burning 
clearer and brighter, as it always should do, 
will gradually grow pale and sickly, and flicker 
like a dying candle in its socket. 

The domestic education of our young ladies 
is too much neglected. They are taught French, 
music and drawing, and after a few years at 





boarding-school, return home, too often with 





the idea that they are highly educated and ac- 
complished, and have nothing more to learn. 
The work, which they deem finished, is scarcely 
begun. Such attainments are by no means to 
be undervalued. I would not have them know 
less of these branches of knowledge. French 
and German are so much spoken in our country 
by multitudes, who have emigrated to our 
shores, that it is desirable to be able to converse 
in these languages even if we never travel in 
Europe, or read the great authors of those na- 
tions in their mother tongue. Musicand draw- 
ing refine the mind, and both may be made of 


‘practical benefit in the management of a family 


of little folks. I have heard of a mother, who, 
when her children were restless and uneasy, on 
the very verge of disobedience, and contention, 
would soothe and quiet them, and like David 
charm away the evil spirit by music. She would 
sing in a low and pleasant measure, some story 
which would have an interest in itself, and an 
additional interest from the peculiar manner of 
reciting it. Children are always amused by 
drawing, and a mother who can instruct and 
assist them need not consider the time wasted, 
which she has spent in acquiring the skill to do 
so. 

But French, music, and drawing, nor any 
mere book education, cannot take the place of a 
practical acquaintance with the daily duties of 
the household. Any thing worth doing at all, 
it is often said, is worth doing well. There isa 
right way, and a wrong way in washing dishes, 
and in sweeping floors and carpets, as well as in 
the fitting of a dress, or the conjugating of a 
verb, and it is just as important your dishes 
should be properly washed, as that your dress 
should fit neatly and smoothly. 

It is the spirit with which any labor is per- 
formed, that makes it degrading or elevating. I 
always look with feelings of the truest respect 
upon one who arranges her household cares 
with ability, who presides calmly, decisively, 
and lovingly over those who may be under her 
direction, and who brings order out of confusion, 
and keeps it in the ascendent. She may be 
ignorant of books, she may know nothing of 
style or fashion, but she is a noble woman, and 
she has a character far superior to many whose 
advantages have greatly exceeded hers. 

“Act well your part” in whatever sphere of 
life you are placed, “there all the honor lies.” 
do not look upon any thing which you can do 
to add to the comfort of your family as beneath 
or unworthy your attention. Remember that 
hands were made to use, not to be looked at, or 
for mere pegs for the suspension of jewelry. 

Let your heart be in your work, and do it 
cheerfully, not grudgingly, and every one whose 
respect is worth having, will regard you as you 
deserve. Domestic labor is no disgrace to the 
wealthiest and fairest lady that ever walked on 
our beautiful earth. Anne Hope. 


--+—---@ OO -— 


Demanp For Cattie.—The St. Louis Intelli- 
gencer of the 19th inst, says that ‘dealers 
from New-York are scouring Illinois and Indiana 
to buy up stock to meet the high prices current 
at the metropolis. High prices have been paid 
for good beef cattle—$7 50 to $8 50 per 100 
Ibs. net; $4 and $4 25 live weight are the cur- 
rent rates at Chicago, and but few to be had at 
that.” 
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Scrap-Book. 
SNOBBERY IN NEW-YORK. 

Tue New-Yorkers beat the world, even Paris, 
on extravagance. In a pungent article on the 
subject, a correspondent has the following: 

“ Countless instances of the_reckless extrava- 
gance of “our best society” might readily be 
adduced. We will take the single article of 
dress. We are given to understand, by those 
familiar with the subject, that a lady’s dress— 
lace and jewelry included—such as are worn at 
our balls, is thought quite common unless it cost 
a thousand dollars! That is to say, the fair 
wearer, whose total stock in life in the way of 
intellectual and physical acquirements would 
hardly secure her a living, or enable her to ed- 
ucate a son, Spends as much in one evening’s 
folly—for the dress cannot possibly be worn 
twice—as the gray-haired book-keeper, or an 
ingenious mechanic, or a skilful foreman printer 
can make in one year. Her night’s gadding 
costs society as much as would support a family 
for twelve months. 

‘And who are the people that wear these 
$1000 dresses? Are they sensible, intellectual, 
honorable, amiable? Have they even the poor 
recommendation of high blood, or hereditary 
respectability? Alas! Snooks’ father was a 
joiner, and his own hands have been hardened by 
the use of the plane. Jenkins grew his own pota- 
toes, and supplied fashionable families with the 
vegetables when fashionable people lived in Dey 
street. Slubberlops painted doors and windows 
in his early youth, and Mrs. S. mixed the paint. 
Worse than this, Snooks is a stupid, dog-headed 
clown; Jenkins is mean and narrow-minded; 
Stubberlops believes that Dickens wrote Shaks- 
peare, and that the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” is the work of Mr. Barry, of Broadway. 
Respectable, though ignorant, in the humble 
station in which they began life, they are now 
snobbish, contemptible and extravagant.—Lima 
Weekly Visitor. 
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LUDICROUS MISTAKE. 


A Frencumay, newly arrived in London, im- 
patient to see the town, but fearful of not find- 
ing his way back to the hotel, carefully copied 
upon a card the name painted upon the wall at 
the corner of the street in which it was situated. 
This done, he felt himself safe, and set out for 
a ramble, much upon the principle vulgarly 
known as “following one’s nose.” The whole 
day long he strolled and stared to his heart’s 
content; wearied at last he jumped into a cab, 
and with the easy, confident air of a man who 
felt at home, he read from the card he had pru- 
dently preserved, the name of the street he dwelt 
in. The cabman grinned horribly. “This 
English pronunciation is sadly difficult,” said 
the Frenchman to himself, ‘‘ he does not under- 
stand me,” and he placed the card before the 
man’s eye. Cabby grinned more than ever, 
gazed in his fare’s astonished face, and ended by 
sticking his hands in his pockets, and roaring 
with laughter. 

Indignation on the part of the foreigner; he 
appealed to the passers-by, who gravely lis- 
tened to him at first, but upon beholding his 
card, joined one and all in chorus with the 
coachman. The Frenchman now got furious, 
swore, stamped, gesticulated like a candidate 
for bedlam. He went so far as to threaten the 
laughers; a crowd assembled ; every body sym- 
pathized with him till they learned the circum- 
stances of the case, when they joined in the 
infectious hilarity. Up came the police, those 
guardian angels of bewildered foreigners in 
London’s labyrinth. The aggrieved Gaul felt 
sure of sympathy, succor, and revenge. He 
was never more mistaken. 

The gentleman in blue roared like the rest. 
‘Shey evidently could not help it. Compunction 


fawed exceedingly. To what extremities the 
desperate Frenchman might have proceeded it 
is impossible to say, had not a gentleman ac- 
quainted with his language appeared upon the 
scene. He too laughed violently on beholding 
the card, and when he had spoken a few words 
to the Frenchman, the Frenchman laughed like- 
wise, which was a signal for a recommencement 
of the general hilarity. The address, so care- 
fully copied by the foreigner at the corner of 
his street, was the following—‘‘ Commit no nui- 
sance.”— Blackwood. 
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HIBERNIAN SIMPLICITY. 





AN amusing instance is afforded by the fol- 
lowing little story, told us by a friend, in whose 
words we give it: 

‘Molly, our housemaid, is a model one, who 
handles the broomstick like a sceptre, and who 
has an abhorrence for dirt and a sympathy for 
soapsuds, that amounts toa passion. She is a 
bustling, busy, rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed, blun- 
dering Hibernian, who hovers about our book- 
shelves, makes war upon our papers, and goes 
about thirsting for new worlds to conquer, in 
the shape of undusted and unrighted corners. 

““QOne day she entered our library in a con- 
fused and uncertain manner, quite different 
from her usual bustling way. She stood at the 
door with a letter between her thumb and fin- 
gers, which she held at arm’s length as if she 
had a gunpowder plot in her grasp. In answer 
to our inquiries as to her business, she answered : 
“ An’ plase yer honor, I’m a poor girl, and 
han’t much larnin’, and ye sees, plase yer honor, 
Paddy O'Reilly, and the betther than him 
dosen’t brathe in ould Ireland, has been writin’ 
of me a letther—a love letther, plase yer honor ; 
na” 

“We guessed at her embarrassment, and of- 
fered to relieve it, by reading the letter. Still 
she hesitated, while she twisted a bit of raw 
cotton in her fingers. 

‘“‘Shure,” she resumed, ‘‘an’ that’s jist what 
I want, but it isn’t a gentleman like yerself 
that would be likin’ to know ov the sacrets be- 
tween us, and so (here she twisted the cotton 
quite nervously) if it ’ill only plase yer honor, 
while yer radeing it, so that ye may not hear it 
yerself, if y’ll jist put this bit of cotton in yer 
ears an’ stop up yer hearin’, an’ thin the sacrets 
ill be unbeknown to yer 2?” 

““We hadn’t the heart to refuse her, and with 
the gravest face possible, complied with her re- 
quest ; but often since, we have laughed heart- 
ily as we have related the incident."—N. Y. 
Journal. 
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A REASONING FOX. 


cautiously making his approach towards the 
stump of an old tree. When sufficiently near, 
he took a high and determined jump on to the 
top of it; and after looking around awhile, hop- 
ped to the ground again. After Reynard had 
repeated this knightly exercise several times, he 
went his way ; but presently he returned to the 
spot, bearing a pretty large and heavy piece of 
dry oak in his mouth ; and thus burdened, as it 
would seem for the purpose of testing his vault- 
ing powers, he renewed his leaps on to the 


evening, an old sow and her progeny, five or 
six in number, issued from a neighboring thicket, 
and pursuing their usual track, passed near to 


providentially prepared beforehand. Confound- 
ed at the shrieks of her offspring, the old sow 
returned in fury to the spot, and until late in 
the night, made repeated desperate attempts to 
storm the murderer’s stronghold; but the fox 
took the matter very coolly, and devoured the 
pig under the very nose of its mother; which 
at length, with the greatest reluctance, and with- 
out being able to revenge herself on her crafty 
adversary, was forced to beat aretreat.—-Lloyd’s 
Scandinavian Adventures. 
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THE OLD BLACK BULL. 


A Harry Biunper.—The following story we 
heard when a boy, but it will bear repeating. 


The Rev. Mr. Bulkley, of Colchester, Ct., was 
famous in his day as. a casuist and sage coun- 
sellor. A church in his neighborhood had 
fallen into divisions and contentions which they 
were unable to adjust among themselves. They 
deputed one of their members to visit the ven- 
erable Bulkley for his advice, with the request 
that he would send it to them in writing. It so 
happened that Mr. Bulkley had a farm in the 
extreme part of the town, upon which he en- 
trusted a tenant, and to whom he must have 
been transmitting a letter at thesametime. In 
superscribing the two letters, the one for the 
church was directed to the tenant, and the one 
for the tenant to the church. The church being 
convened to hear the advice which was to settle 
all their difficulties, the moderator read as fol- 
lows : 

“You will see to the repairs of the fences, 
that they may be built strong and high; and 
you will take especial care of the old black 
bull.” 

The mystical advice puzzled the church at 
first. Butan interpreter among the most know- 
ing ones was found who said: 

“Brethren, this is the very advice we most 
need. The direction to repair the fences is to 
admonish us to take good heed as to the admis- 
sion and government of our members. We 
must guard the church by our Master’s laws, 
and keep out strange cattle from the fold. 
And we must in a particular manner set a 
watchful guard over the devil, the old black bull, 
that has done so much harm of late.” 

All perceived the wisdom and fitness of Mr. 
Bulkley’s advice, and resolved to be governed 
by it. The consequence was, all the animosities 
subsided, and harmony was restored to the long 
afflicted church. 

~~ 0©e¢e — 

Tue Encutsh Lancuace.—The following an- 
nalysis of Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard, a composition which has been more ex- 
tensively read, within a short period, than any 


A certain Jagare, who was one morning| other in our language, will exhibit the struc- 
keeping watch in the forest, observed a fox | ture of our vernacular : 
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988 words. 
About four-fifths of the words in the English 


stump. After a time, however, and when he language are monosyllabic. The doxology, 
found that, weighted as he waa, he could make | « * ate all that dwell aes the skies,” sees 
the ascent with facility, he desisted from further fifty words, all but ten of which are monosylla- 
efforts, dropped the piece of wood, and coiling) 1i-° The twenty-third psalm contains one hun- 
himself upon the top of the stump remained) G24 and seventeen words, all but twenty-two 
motionless as if dead. At the approach of! 6 -hich are monosyllabic. 
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Turkey Se1zep ror Rent.—A gentleman was 


the stump in question. Two of her sucklings| considerably surprised to see a plump turkey 
followed somewhat behind the rest, and just as| served up for his dinner, and inquired of his 
they neared his ambush, Michel, with the rapid- | servant how it was got. “ Why, sar, ' replied 
ity of thought, darted down from his perch | Cuff, “dat ar turkey hab been roostin’ on our 
upon one of them, and in a twinkling of an eye | fence dese tree nights; sodis mornin’ I thought 








raingled with mirth, but they nevertheless guf- 


bore it in triumph on to the fastness he had so|I would seize him for de rent ob de fence.” 
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WHAT THE FARMER MOST NEEDS. 





Ir is not a college endowed by the state, says 
a contemporary ; it is a primary school, to pre- 
pare farmers sons and daughters for the higher 
walks in science as applied to agriculture. They 
need organization. They want farmers’ clubs 
and neighborhood libraries of agricultural books. 
They need discussion. They need more inter- 
course, not only in their own town and county, 
but throughout the State and country, to see 
and learn what other farmers are doing, and 
adopt. This is the greatest need of farmers. 
They need to become satisfied with their avoca- 
tion; to get rid of the prevailing notion that 
farming is, necessarily an unmental employ- 
ment. The farmer is accustomed to think that 
he has no occasion for education, and never 
can become wealthy, or what the world calls 
respectable, while engaged in the culture of the 
earth, and therefore he seeks the first opportu- 
nity to escape from an avocation, placed under 
ban, not only by all others, but by his own 
class also, ‘The great need of the farmer is that 
he shall declare himself independent of all 
classes; at least more so than they are of him, 
and is entitled to engage in any other calling 
whatever, and if he is a man of toil, that is no 
reason why he should not be a man of intellect. 
The great need of a farmer is organization, and 
this must be accomplished by a few self-sacrific- 
ing men, who will undertake the labor of estab- 
lishing and maintaining farmers’ clubs in every 
neighborhood. Farmers need not drop politics 
to take up agriculture. They must talk, read 
and think.— Vermont Statesman. 
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Tae Process or Cormine Gotp.—A United 
States mint has been completed in San Fran- 
cisco, and is probably ere this time in active 
operation, coining down daily vast treasures of 
golden ore. It was intended that it should be 
prepared to coin thirty million dollars yearly. 
The following description of the system which 
is about to be established there, will afford a 
good general idea of the ordinary process of 
coining gold: 

The metal, after being received in the deposit 
room, is carefully weighed and a receipt given. 
Each deposit is then melted separately in the 
melting room, and moulded into bars. These 
bars next pass through the hands of the assayer, 
who, with a chisel, chips a small fragment from 
each one. Each chip is then rolled into a thin 
ribbon, and filed down until it weighs exactly ten 
grains. It is then melted in a little cup made 
of calcined bone ashes, and all the base metals, 
copper, tin, &c., are absorbed by the porous 
material of the cup, or carried off by oxydation. 
The gold is then boiled in nitric acid, which dis- 
solves the silver which it contains, and leaves 
the gold pure. It is then weighed, and the 
amount which it has lost, gives the exact pro- 
portion of impurity in the original bar, and a 
certificate of the amount of coin due the depos- 
itor is made out accordingly. 

After being assayed, the bars are melted with 
a certain proportion of silver, and being put 
into a dilution of nitric acid and water, assume 
a granulated form, In this state the gold is 
thoroughly boiled in nitric acid, and rendered 
perfectly free from silver or any other baser 
metals which may happen to cling toit. It is 
next melted with one-ninth its weight of cop- 
per, and thus alloyed is run into bars, and de- 
livered to the coiner for coinage. The bars are 
rolled out in a rolling mill until nearly as thin 
as the coin which is to be madefrom them. By 
a process of annealing they are rendered suffi- 
ciently ductile to be drawn through a longitu- 
dinal orifice in a piece of steel, thus reducing 
the whole to a regular width and thickness. A 
cutting machine next punches small round 
pieces from the bar about the size of the coin. 
These pieces are weighed separately by the 
“ adjusters,” and if too heavy are filed down— 
if too light they are re-melted. The pieces 
which have been adjusted are run through a 
milling machine, which compresses them to 








their proper diameter and raises the edge. 
Two hundred and fifty are milled in a minute 
by the machine. They are then again softened 
by the process of annealing, and after a thor- 
ough cleaning are placed in a tube connecting 
with the stamping instrument, and are taken 
thence one at a time by the machinery, and 
stamped between the dies. They are now 
finished, and being thrown into a box are de- 
livered to the Treasurer for circulation. 

The machinery, of course, for all these pro- 
cesses, must be of the nicest kind. The weigh- 
scales alone, in the deposit room of the Cali- 
poirag Mint, cost $1000.—Boston Weekly Jour- 
nal, 


Horses in Crncinnatr.—We have endeavored 
to ascertain the extent of trade, the number of 
horses sold in this market per annum, and are 
certain that the result will astonish those who 
are not acquainted with the market. There are 
in Cincinnati three horse auction establishments 
and four principal drover’s and sale stables. 
The auctions are on Fifth, between Main and 
Sycamore; on Fifth, Sixth, and Vine, are pro- 
prietors of drovers’ and Boarding stables, where 
horses are sold at private sale every day in the 

ear. 
During the last year the number of horses 
sold at auction stables named, was nine thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty. It is estimated 
by men familiar with the market, that an equal 
number are annually sold at the drovers’ stables 
and at private sales elsewhere in thecity. This 
would give us an aggregate of nearly nineteen 
thousand annually sold in this market.— Com- 
mercial, 
—_0 © o—__——_ 

SELrisuNess.—Live for some purpose in the 
world. Act your part well. Fill up the mea- 
sure of duty to others. Conduct yourselves so 
that you shall be missed with sorrow when you 
are gone. Multitudes of our species are living 
in such a selfish manner that they are not likely 
to be remembered after their disappearance. 
They leave behind them scarcely any traces of 
their existence, but are forgotten almost as 
though they had never been. They are, while 
they live, like one pebble lying unobserved 
amongst a million on the shore; and when they 
die, they are like that same pebble thrown into 
to the sea, which just ruffles the surface, sinks, 
and is forgotten, without being missed from the 
beach. They are neither regretted by the rich, 
wanted by the poor, nor celebrated by the 
learned. Who has been the better for their 
life? Who has been the worse for their death? 
Whose tears have they dried up ?—whose wants 
supplied ?—whose miseries have they healed? 
Who would unbar the gate of life, to readmit 
them to existence?—or what face would greet 
them back again to our world with a smile? 
Wretched, unproductive mode of existence! 
Selfishness is its own curse; it is a starving 
vice. The man who does no good gets none. 
He is like the heath in the desert, neither yield- 
ing fruit nor seeing when good cometh—a 
stunted, dwarfish, miserable shrub. 


0 @e--— 


Basy Snow ww Canapa.—A correspondent 
of the Burlington Free Press gives an amusing 
account of a baby show in Bytown, Canada, on 
the 2d inst. The prizes were $60 each to the 
three largest, fattest, and handsomest babies in 
the town of March. There were but two ba- 
bies presented, one 16 and the other 17 months 
old, each of whom received a prize. After some 
appropriate speeches by the judges, one of the 
lucky mothers made the announcement that 
“she would have another baby to show at the 
same time and place next year, if there was a 
premium to be given,” which caused rounds of 
applause. 

-———-# © e--— 

A Wasuineron clergyman, whilst stating a 
deficiency in the collections, remarked that since 
the issue of three cent pieces, the revenue of his 
church had decreased nearly one half. 





Tue Ox rHat Woutpy’t Stay Kitiep.—A 
farmer drove a very fat ox to market, expecting 
the animal when killed would yield some twelve 
or thirteen hundred of beef. He sold the ox; 
the buyer drove him off, and at night came back, 
representing that the animal had been slaught- 
ered and offered to settle for him, but showing 
an account of his weight that fell short of the 
expectations of the farmer, who insisted on 
seeing the beef, and after weighing it with the 
tallow, he was forced to go home, though not 
half satisfied, with the money in his pocket. 
During the night after his return, the dead ox 
came back to his yard alive and well, having 
broken out of the butcher’s enclosure; and the 
next day the farmer drove the same ox back to 
town, and offered to sell him to the same 
butcher, who having missed the animal, eyed 
the new comer rather suspiciously, and conclud- 
ing that he it was who had been sold, bought 
the ox at a lumping price, and paid for him this 


time. 
---_-- @ . e- -— 


VeELocity or THE Winp.—Professor Stoddard, 
in a lecture recently delivered on the hurricane, 
in Knox county, Ohio, stated that in one town 
a grove of oak trees was almost entirely blown 
down. The trunk of one of these trees was 
about three feet in diameter. Assuming, how- 
ever, its diameter to be but twoand a half feet, 
a force of 147,000 pounds would be required to 
break it. The surface of the tree exposed to 
the action of the wind was about 1000 feet, 
which would give a pressure by the wind of 
147 pounds per square foot, or a velocity of not 
less than 171 miles per hour, which is nearly 
one-fourth the initial velocity of a cannon ball. 
Allowing the height of the hurricane, or whirl- 
wind, to have been sixty feet, the whole force 
exerted at one time along its track was five 
thousand million pounds, or working power 
equal to more than half the steam power of the 
globe. 





eee 





A Kentucky Hunrer.—Wat Eckman has fol- 
lowed hunting for a livelihood since, the year 
1831. Since that period, he says, he'has killed 
thirty-eight bears, nine hundred and eighty-four 
wolves, tbree thousand eight hundred and forty- 
seven coons, nine hundred and ninety foxes, 
nine hundred and sixty one wild geese, two 
thousand and forty pheasants, forty-four ground 
hogs, eighty wildcats, fourteen polecats, two 
hundred mink, besides squirrel, quail and other 
small game beyond his power to calculate.— 
The sum he has realized from his game, skins, 
&ec., falls but little short of twelve thousand dol- 
lars.—Hoansville Journal. 


ee-e—— 


A Lama Tourn Ovr.—A late Paris paper in- 
forms us, that a singular “turn out” was seen 
in the Bois de Boulogne recently. It was in the 
“Allee du Prado,” where a young American 
girl was sporting about, drawn by two fine 
lamas, as large as donkeys, and harnessed up 
like horses. The gait of these animals, though 
not so fast as that of the French half-breeds, 
appeared to be good enough, and was remarka- 
bly regular. They carried their heads capitally. : 
As this was the first appearance of an estab- 
lishment of the kind in Paris, it created quite a 
sensation, and the riding and driving gentry in 
the Bois crowded about it to enjoy the spectacle 
more closely. 

——-6-6-4=———— 

Cattte For Catirornia.—Over 3000 head 
of cattle have been driven from the counties of 
Crawford, Sebastian and Scott, in Arkansas, 
this season, for California; as also large droves 
from other frontier counties and the Cherokee 
Nation. Captain Deinckla, at Port Gibson, is 
to leave in a few days with 1800 head. 

——e@e -— 

Ampitious.—One of our exchanges tells us of 
a lazy genius up his way, who being asked, as 
he lay sunning himself on the grass, what was 
the height of his ambition, replied: “Zo marry 





a rich widow that’s got a cough.” 
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SESE 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS. 


Bounp Vo.tumes.—We have a few sets (26 
numbers) of volume eleventh, bound and un- 
bound. The price, at the office, of the unbound 
volumes is $1.00. The bound volumes are neatly 
put upin cloth covers, gilt backs, at $1.50. 

We can also furnish the covers separately, 
gilt and all ready for putting in the paper, for 
twenty-five cents each. With the covers thus 
prepared, any bookbinder can complete the 
binding for twenty-five cents. Volumes sent to 
the office will be bound complete for fifty cents. 

We are having printed a new edition of the 
first ten annual volumes of the monthly Agri- 
culturist, which can be supplied for $1.25 per 
volume or $10 for the set of ten volumes. 


Back Numpers.—We have taken the precau- 
tion to print each week a large number of extra 
copies, so that we can still supply new subscri- 
bers with full sets from the beginning of this 
volume, (March 15.) Any copies accidentally 
lost by a subscriber, will be freely supplied. 
Specimen copies sent to any person, whose ad- 
dress is furnished post-paid. 


WE find that by using such good paper, our 
volume of 832 pages will be quite large to bind, 
and especially large for those who wish to stitch 
their paper together with an index, without be- 
ing at the expense of binding. To obviate this, 
we have concluded to be at the expense and 
trouble of making out an extra index with No. 
26, so as to form a complete volume of the first 
26 numbers. The index for the next 26 num- 
bers will be given at the end of the year, or with 
No. 52. This arrangement will make it conve- 
nient for all, as the 52 numbers can be stitched 
or bound in two volumes with an index for each, 
or in one volume with the double index at the 
close. 

We hope all will preserve their numbers, for 
there are many single articles each of which will 
be worth the price of the volume, for future ref- 
erence. When the paper arrives from the post- 
office, a good plan is to see that it is properly 
folded, and then pin or sew it through the mid- 
dle and cut open the leaves, It is very easy to 
stitch 26 numbers together. Todo this, arrange 
them in regular order, and with an awl punch 
several holes about one-fourth of an inch from 
the back, and through these run a strong thread 
two or three times with a darning-needle, and 
the work is done. We have scores of volumes 
of papers, pamphlets, and addresses, thus pre- 
pared, which serve all the purposes of a bound 
volume, and occupy less room in storing and 
carrying. We would, however, prefer to see 
volumes of agricultural papers neatly bound and 
laid upon the book-shelves or tables of farmers. 
They are much better and more appropriate or- 
naments, than gilded volumes of trashy maga- 
zines or novels. 


ONE WORD MORE.—We thank our friends 
for the liberal aid they have afforded us in ex- 
tending the circulation of the Agriculturist. 
Our list has increased beyond our expectation, 
and we are daily encouraged to labor with the 
utmost diligence, to make our paper worthy of 
the confidence and admiration of our largely in- 
creasing list of readers. Our reliance for the 
continuance and increase of our list is upon 
those who are already readers. As stated above, 
we now divide the year so as to give either one 
or two complete volumes of the 52 numbers. 
Number 27 begins the second volume, or half 
of the year. We respectfully request all our 
present subscribers to make a little exertion at 
this time, and each send us on at least one new 
name. If you cannot get your neighbors to 
send on for a year, ask them to try the paper 
for six months, as in that time they will get a 
complete volume. 


To CorresPonb!. i13,—We have several com- 
munications on hand which we will look over 
as soon as we have time, and some of them will 
be published. It is no trifling labor to prepare 
for the printer many communications which we 
receive. Some are written so closely that there 





is not room to put in corrections, without re- 
writing the whole. We cheerfully prepare ar- 
ticles, unless there is manifest want of care on 
the part of the writer. If he docs as well as he 
can, we make all needful changes and correc- 
tions. 

As most writers doubtless wish to improve 
their own style, we suggest to them to keep an 
exact copy of their communications, and then 
compare this copy with the printed sheet. They 
may often learn something in this way. 

We are not anxious to receive original poetry. 
We have little space for rhyme, and we have 
good selections enough to last us a year at least. 
Good poetry, however, will not be rejected ; but 
we advise all who attempt to write in verse to 
remember, that good rhyme does not constitute 
good poetry ; on the contrary, some of the best 
poetry we have ever seen does not “rhyme” at 
all, while some of the best rhyme contains not a 
single poetic sentiment. 


APPEARANCE OF CROPS. 


Tue Crors.—The following from the Palmyra 
(Wayne Co.) Democrat, is a fair sample of the 
expressions of the press in the State in regard 
to the prospect of the coming crop: 

“The prospect for a good crop is very fair in 
our county. Wheat looks remarkably well, and 
bids fair to fill well, and an early harvest may 
be expected. And such appears to be the con- 
dition throughout Western New-York. We 
are also in receipt of favorable accounts as to 
the crops in Western States, and there is no 
doubt a prospect of very abundant harvest gen- 
erally.” 


WE understand that the prospect for a good 
wheat crop in Wabash Valley is very poor— 
many fields where wheat had been sowed, have 
been plowed up for corn. On the line of the 
Michigan Central R. R., and on the line of the 
Southern R. R. in Michigan, the wheat fields give 
bad promise forfa good crop.—Jnd. Sentinel. 


WE indulged in a drive into the country some 
days ago, and assure the timid we never saw 
the wheat crop more promising at this season 
of the year. There will be plenty of grain 
raised in Ohio this season to supply the inhabi- 
tants of four such States; so there is no danger 
of starvation.— Columbus (0.) Journal. 


Tue Wueat Cror.—The wheat crop in this 
section of country, looks fine, and bids fair to 
produce an abundant yield. In riding through 
New Castle county, on Saturday last, we saw 
that the prospect of a good harvest in that 
county was also very flattering.—Smyrna (Del- 
aware) Herald. 


Tae Wueat Cror.—In every part of the 
Greenbrier (Pa.) Country, so far as we can 
learn, the wheat crop promises excellently. 
Since the incoming of this month, the weather 
has been worthy of May in any clime—continu- 
ous sunshine, with the exception of one or two 
showers. Aday’srain would not now be amiss, 
— Greenbrier Fra. 


Tue Jomut Worm in THE Wueat.—We regret 
to learn, says the /redericksburgh News of the 
22d inst., that the Joint Worm is playing sad 
havoc in Carolina and Spottsylvania counties. 
An intelligent farmer told us on Saturday, that 
until ten days before, the promise of an unusu- 
ally large crop had never been better. 


Tue Canapian Wueat Crop.—The Hamil- 
ton (C. W.) Journal of the 19th inst., says that 
it has, from almost every part of the adjoining 
country, very favorable accounts of the state of 
the wheat crop. It is described as seldom hav- 
ing presented a better appearance at this season 
of the year. 


VEGETATION aT THE West.—A letter from 
Richmond, Ind., says the season is very forward 
there; apples as large as hickory nuts on the 
trees; and the prospect excellent for a large 
yield of all kinds of fruit. 





New Wueat.—The Chicago Journal of the 
19th inst., speaks thus encouragingly of the 
wheat crop in that State : 

‘Notwithstanding the backwardness of the 
season, we learn that the wheat crop is in 
greater forwardness in the State, than has been 
before known. We are advised that in many 
of the counties South, and in the interior, a 
considerable quantity of wheat will be cut as 
early as the tenth of June.” 


Tue Palmer Worm, a deadly foe to fruit 
trees, is making its reippearance in Western 
Massachusetts, and fruit growers are obliged to 
destroy all infected trees, to prevent worms 
from reaching others. 


—_+—_2#9e---—- 
From the Mark Lane Express, Monday, May 8. 
REVIEW OF THE BRITISH CORN TRADE. 


We have now arrived ata period of the year 
when the weather exercises more influence on 
the tone of the grain trade than any other cir- 
cumstance. The rise which took place in the 
temperature in the early part of the week, and 
the supply of moisture so much needed, have 
not failed therefore to have the effect of some- 
what depressing prices. The downward move- 
ment has been further assisted by the extent 
of the foreign arrivals. In addition to consid- 
erable receipts from the Black Sea and Mediter- 
ranean off the coast, a fair quantity of Wheat 
has again come to hand from the Baltic; besides 
which, we have had good arrivals of Flour, 
partly direct from America and partly re-ship- 
ments of American Flour from France. The 
latter have been directed to London, and the 
former principally to Liverpool. At the same 
time the deliveries from our own growers have 
somewhat increased; this is shown by the re- 
turn of the sales made at the towns furnishing 
the averages for the kingdom. The quantities 
sold stand thus for the week ending, 


Qrs. Qrs. 
April 8, 1854..36,628. Corresponding week, 1853..88,343 
“45, % 41,926, a a 75,972 

“& 92 & 54,353. “ & 68,439 

“ 99, “ 70,581. “ “ 74,904 
The confidence of holders in regard to very high 
prices appears to have been considerably shaken 
by the facility with which our wants have 
hitherto been provided for, notwithstanding the 
war with Russia, and the shortness of the yield 
of the last Wheat crop in many of the principal 
Wheat-growing countries on the continent. We 
are, however, inclined to think that extraordi- 
nary exertions have been made to profit by the 
high rates which have been current in the 
British markets, and that it will not be easy to 
collect any very large quantity of Wheat in the 
Baltic during the summer months. There is 
also reason to believe that the supplies which 
have lately reached us from France would not 
have been received if money-matters had been 
easier there; and we should certainly not be 
surprised to find France compelled to purchase 
here before harvest. We are therefore of opin- 
ion that the fall from present rates will not be 
great; and any decline which may take place 
would be very likely to be recovered, if the 
opinion in regard to the exhausted state of the 
stocks on the continent should prove to be cor- 
rect. The reports from the agricultural dis- 
tricts are, on the whole, of a satisfactory nature. 
Wheat has improved in appearance within the 
last week or two; and though the plant is un- 
questionably thin in many parts of the country, 
with propitious weather the produce might, and 
probably would, be large. The Lent-sown Corn 
and Pulse crops already exhibit the benefit of 
the recent warm showers; and the growth of 
grass has also been promoted. The dull reports 
from Mark Lane, of Monday last, produced less 
effect on the trade at Liverpool on Tuesday than 
usual; indeed, Wheat partly recovered the de- 
pression of the previous market-day, bringing 
rates nearly equal to those current on that day 
se’nnight. This was owing to a large country 
demand, the attendance of buyers from different 
quarters being described as one of the most 
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DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKRT TO-DAY a pone Smee ers Ane eee 2— @205 Move thes Mo hae cae IPs ns pra 
hibit 2,499 eat, Michigan, MEG icin usceascveeey 840 ALE 
a ) es 2,230 Wheat, wed Western .......008+ fea ic 3 g 00 ECOND itt ae rang DURHAM AND 
eat, Western Red ............seeeeees 80 @195 Dairy Stock, in Westchester . 
Calves, 912 Rye, Northern... 0000000 cece sece ve’ 112%@ — | MILLER, on the farm of f Sunes Baragars Tie one tlle fro 
cae a oh ears 116g | Radian th sian eye Nae ay 
= Corn, Round Yellow......... ae 3 the Harlem Railroad, rie runnin, +5 oe = ill t k ~ ted 
Swine, 755 Corn, Round White Soot ae ee es {18 o'clock M ats ni pani 

The Hudson River R. R., brought 1000 Beeves ; Hudson Corn, Southern WMD sc insescoaas es 82 <i 8 fi ng op ber ee by, r'Westche Cet kee himied 
River Boats, 250; Erie R. R., 300 and 755 swine; the Corn, Southern Yellow. eevee @—90 which all may pariicipate to any desired extent wheth e wish: 
Hariean Ra'lroad 66 Besves, 919 Célves, and 974 sheep; Corn, Southern Mixed. -8 @-— ing to sell one or more animals, and m. eae eae 
a } ‘ DP; Corn, Western Mixed........-..-- -~86 @- 87 BaTuGATE, having again kindly consented to give the use of 

eeves from New-York State number 363; Ohio, 897, of | Corn, Western Yellow............++ popes fins) his capacious premises upon whi — a make the sale, I have 

which 204 came on foot; Kentucky, 72; Illinois, 991;| Barley,......+.-.0.....++ + INNIS 95 @1 08 | hi ving high-bred and grade Gatti 5 Pes erin oe Pagans 

Pennsylvania, 323 ; Virginia, 77. ’ ~— River and Canal.. Seadaeet Be —49 @—52 adjoining Staten gna eeiate ile for sae, either in th > had 
ginia, ats, New-Jersey.. sececceccceseesse= 46 @—49 he name and full ty 

CHaMBERLIN’s, Robinson street. aaa — chin Sieahea Swe Svein nests — 53 oo the “oeners name et eataaeg teat te pon ee 

et a aR ATER ees, Oats, Seuiin... ct 3. a es eo $33 day of June next, pyle gy the Catalogue: which wil 
Pace s Fone, Samana de Py pond oe @2 836 ke al for 7 on the 6th June; and the Cattle must be 
aa " Poti, ‘CANAGR. | 055 <ceoseicccgsss bush. ; 18x@ . possible, whieh will ee netas een cae 
be 8, F 160 Beans, White............. daicn ete secietes 0 @l 6234 | 0 z will commence preisely at 13 o'clock, rain 
ows and Caives, 175 ir. “the chiar behave ng ma 
Cows Hair . Catalogue, Commission, inc luding 8 all I charge for for wegen me 5 
r 25 Rio Giande, Mixed ‘calves oF 10 
Sheep, wooled 2,000 Buenos Ayres “Mixed CAR: an wes Si ae priced a nimals. SA REPRE ID ~Y 
% r y MIXCE. seers seeeseees are 
aoa, 4 ; None but cattle of well-known breeds, of estab 
es eared, 1 - Hag, 708 ee — Deyn 7 guage and every ma caered fed must be sold 
fc iver, in bales........9 100 lbs. — 87 
’ g 87¥@— 90 87-40, an viaid en Lane, 
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ISITORS TO NEW-YORK CITY WILL FIND a pleasant 
stopping place at SAVERY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 14 
Beekman street, (near the park. Neat rooms with clean beds, 
at 35 to 50cents per day. Meals furnished in the Dining-Sa- 
loon or in rooms, and a reasonabls charge only made for 
dishes ordered. 37-tf 


HE NEW HYDROPATHIC FAMILY PHYSICIAN.—A 

Medical Adviser and Ready Prescriber, with references 
to the Nature, Causes, Prevention and Treatment of Diseases, 
Accidents and Casualties of every kind; with a Glossary, 
Table of Contents, and Index; the whole Illustrated with 
nearly Three Hundred Engravings and colored Frontispieces. 
By Jor SaewM.D. One large Volume of 820 pages, substan- 
tially bound in Library style. Published by FowLers AnD 
WELLS, 308 Broadway, New-York. This great work contains, 


* I. Anatomical, Physiological, and Hygienic Dissertations, 
illustrated With numerous engravings. 

Ul. The Nature of Disease, Physiologically and Pathologic- 
ally considered ; Rules for Management in the Sick-room. 

Ill. A description of the various Diseases to which the Hu- 
man body is subject, with methods of Prevention and Cure, on 
Hydropathiec principles. 

IV -. Management of Wounds, Hemorrhages, Fractures, Dis- 
locations, Scalds, Burns, Poisoning, and other physical cala- 
mities. Hlustrated. 

V. The diseases of Females, with Advice and Directions for 
Home Treatment concerning Menstruation, Pregnancy, Child- 
birth, and the Management of Infants. 

Vi. The Water-Cure Processes fully illustrated and ex- 
plained ; Temperature of Baths, and the Philosophy of the 
Action of Water upon the Human System. 

VII. The Effects of Air, Exercise, and Diet, with especial re- 
ference to the treatment of chronic diseasas. 

VIL. The Drug-Practice contrasted with Hydropathic and 
520 Treatment. — 

» IX. Hydropathic Establishments; their Location, Forma- 
tion, and Right Management. 
a The New Hydropathic Family Physician is the most elabo- 
rate and complete popular work on the subject. Every frmily 
— ae a copy. : 

rice, delivered free, or with postage prepaid by mail, only 
$2 50. The amount may be enclosed oa a letter, and directed 
to FOWLERS & WELLS, 308 Broadway N.Y. 
zt Agents wanted in all the States. 37-39 


HEELER AND WILSON MANUFACTURING COM- 

PANY’S IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES, manufac- 
tured at Watertown, Conn, Office and Warerooms, at 343 
Broadway, N. Y. 

These Machines have been in successful operation, in the 
hands of manufacturers and families, for the past two years, 
and in every case have given universal satisfaction. The 
Proprietors are now prepared to offer them to the public, with 
that increased confidence in their merits which the united 
testimony of their numerous customers has strengthened and 
confirmed. 

These Machines are entirely different from any other, the 
principles on which they are made being exclusively our 
own, 

Among the advantages of this Machine over any others are 
the following: 

1. The simplicity of its construction, and the ease with 
which it can be kept in the most perfect order. 

2. The perfect manner with which the operator is enabled 
to stitch and sew the various kinds of work, from the finest 
linen to the coarsest cloths. 








3. It particularly excels in the rapidity with which work |. 


can be executed ; in that respect it has no equal. 

4, The little power required to propel them, enabling even 
those of the most delicate constitution to use them without 
injury to their health. 

We are now manufacturing a larger sized Machine, more 
particularly adapted to the sewing of leather, canvass bags, 
and the heavier kinds of cloths. 

An examination of our Machines is respectfully solicited 
at our Office, 343 Broadway. 37-49. 








ETCHUM’S IMPROVED MOWING MACHINE WITH 
. entire change of gear. The only successful mower now 
<nown. 

Ketchum’s Improved Machine, which we are building for 
the harvest of ’54, was thoroughly tested last season, and the 
advantages gained by our change of Gear are in all respects 
as we designed, viz: —— convenience and ease of ac- 
tion. The shafts now have bearings at both ends, which 
overcomes all cramping and cutting away of boxes. A counter 
balance is attached to the crank shaft, which gives it a steady 
and uniform motion. Each Machine can be thrown out of 
gear; there is great convenience in getting at each and 
every nut, all of them being on UPPER SIDE OF THE FRAME; oil 
cups are attached to all the bearings, which, by the use of a 
wad of cotton, will hold oil for a long time, as well as protect 
the oeoriage from dust, grit, &c.; the finger bar is lined with 
iron its full width, which protects it from wear. 

These and various other additions for strength, durability, 
&c., makes them the most simple and perfect agricultural im- 
plement in use. They weigh about 750 lbs. each, and can 
easily be carried in a one-horse wagon. 

They will cut ALL KINDS OF GRASS, and operate well on_un- 
even or rolling lands, or where there are dead furrows. This 
Machine took the highest award, with SPECIAL APPROBATION, 
at the World’s Fair, it also received, during last season, one 
silver and four gold medals, and various other flattering and 
substantial testimonials of approval. We have spared nei- 
ther — nor money to make them deserving of public favor, 
and hope to be able the coming season to supply the great 
and increasing demand. 

We take this occasion to caution farmers against buying 
UNTRIED Mowers, if they do (as was the case with many last 
year) they incur loss, vexation and disapointment. 

t@™ In all cases where Extras are wanted, be sure to give 
us THE NUMBER OF YOUR Macuine. 

(Warranty :) That said Machines are capable of cutting 
and spreading, with one span of horses and driver, from ten 
to fifteen acres per day of ANY KIND OF Grass, and do it as 
well as is done with a scythe by the best of mowers. 

All orders filled by the subscribers. Office and Shop, corner 
of Chicago street and Hamburgh Canal, near the Eastern R. 
R. Depot, in Buffalo N. Y. HOWARD & CO.. 
Manufacturers and Proprietors, 
For Sale by R. L. ALLEN, 189 Water street, N. Y. 


The Mower is also manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse, Mason 
Co., at Worcester, Mass, for the New-England States. By 
Seymour, Morgan & Co., Brockport, N. Y., for Illinois, Iowa 


MACHINE WORKS. 

& J. 1, BUCK & CO.“S MACHINE WORKS, LEBA- 

@ NON, N. H., Manufacturers of a great variety of wood 
working machinery, of the most approved style, simple con- 
struction, and effective and firm operation, to be found in 
the country; comprising complete sets for making Railroad 
cars, doors, sash and blind, ship-building, bedsteads, cabinet, 
and carpenter work, &c., &c, Also, some machines of pecu- 
liar merit, such as for single and double Tenoning, capable of 
making from one to four tenons at the same operation of 
any width, size, or length, on large or small timber, with 
relishing cylinder attached. Also, an improved timber Plane- 
ing machine, with the addition of a side cutter, with which 
the top and edge of timber or plank is planed, whether square 
or bevel, at the same operation, and in the same. time occu- 
pied in planeing but one side on all other machines. They 
also manufacture circular, single, and gang saw-mills, flour- 
ing and corn mills, hand and power a machines for 


storehouses, shafting, hangers, pullies, and mi Licering of all 
patterns. MARTIN BUCK, 
J. H. BUCK. 


F, A. CUSHMAN, 

Wa. DUNCAN, 
Acents.—R. L. Allen, 189 & 191 Water st,; 8. B. Schenck, 163 
Greenwich st.; Andrews & Jessup, 67 Pine st.; Lawrence 
Machine shop, 51 Broad st., and Lawrence, Mass. ; Leonard & 
Wilson, 60 Beaver st. ; Wm. IF’. Sumner, Crystal Palace. [36-tf. 


ONEY FOUND.—A SUM OF MONEY FOUND IN THE 
seed store, No. 187 Water street, which will be paid to 
any claimant whocan prove the property =a ot ite ices. 








ILD TURKEYS.—TWO FIRST-RATE TURKEY COCKS 
of this breed. [35-36] Apply at 191 Water street. 





ILD MEXICAN POTATOES.—These are raised from 

seed brought from Mexico three years ago. They boil 

dry and mealy, and are highly lauded for the table by those 
who have used them. They are as early as the Kidney, and 
the rot has not yet appeared among them. R. L. ALLEN, 
35-37 189 and 191 Water st. 





POUDRETTE. 


HE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY OFFER their 
Poudrette for sale in lots to suit purchasers, from a sin- 
gle barrel up to 4000 barrels, at their usual rates, $1 50 per 
arrel for any quantity over seven barrels, delivered on 
board of vessel in the city of N. York, free of cartage or other 
charge. When 200or300 barrels are taken, a deduction will be 
made from the above price. That this article has stood the 
test of fourteen years trial is proof of its efficacy. It is the 
cheapest and best manure for corn ever produced, and it has 
the advantage of being useful in small quantities and harm- 
less in large. It is a capital manure for peas. strawberries, 
&c., and all garden vegetables. Apply by letter or person- 
ally to the Lodi Manufacturing Company, 
22-38 74 Cortlandt st., New-York. 


BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE, 
Furnished by R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 

os: = Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 

cents. 

Il, Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 

IIL. The American Kitchen Gardener. Prics 25 cents, 

IV. The American Rose Culturer. Price 25 cents. 

V. Prize Essay on Manures. By 8. L. Dana, price 25 cents. 

VL. Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture.—Price 25 cents. 

VIL The Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation, 
Price 25 cents, ae " 

VIII. Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c., 
Price 25 cents. ; : 

IX. The Hive aud Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies, 
Price 25 cents. 

X. The Hog—its Diseases and Management, Price 25 cents. 

XL The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., 
Price 25 cents. é E 

XII. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry, Price 25 


cents. 

XIII. Chemistry made Essay for the Use of Farmers, Price 
25 cents. 

XLV. The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 
book published. Price $1 : 

XV. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 
the Fertilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne. 
Price $1 25. . es 

XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 

XVII. Storkhort’s Chemi&al Field Lectures. Price $1. 

XVIII. Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 

XIX. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25, 

XX. Allens Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. i 

XXL. Phelps’ Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 


cents. 

XXII. Johnston’s Lectures of Practical Agriculture. Paper, 
price 50 cents. d a“ r ¥ 
XXIIL. Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 
XXIV. Johnston’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Geology. Price $1. Ee 

XXYV. Randall's Sheep Husbandry. Price $125. _ | 
XXVI. Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manuel. Price $1. 
XXVII. Dodd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price 


XXVIII. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 
vol. Price $1 25. : 
XXIX. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 
XXX. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep.— 
Price 75 cents. 
XXXI. Youatt on the Hog. Complete, Price 60 cents. 

P x : II. Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By. Stevens.— 

rice 


XXIV. The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, 

Skinner and Randall. Price $2. f 
XXXV. Stephens’ Book of the Farm; or Farmer’s Guide.— 

Edited by Skinner. Price $4. . 

XXXVI, Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 

XXXVII. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. _ 

XXXVIII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper. Price 50 


cents. 
XXXIX. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 


cents. 
XL. Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price 


XLI. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 
XLIU. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every mar- 
ried manand woman. Price $3. 
XLIIL. Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy 
in the country. Price 50 cents. : i : 
XLIV. Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 
cents. 
XLV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2 50. 
XLVI. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 4s 
XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints 
on arranging Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &c., &c. Edited by 
Lewis F. Allen. Price $1 25. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

XLVIII. The Farmer’s Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
ion. Price 50cents. _ ‘ : 
XLIX. Buist’s American Flower Garden Directory. Price 


L. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and Gar- 























HETLAND PONIES.—WANTED A GOOD FINE PAIR OF 
Shetland Ponies—One a stallion, the other a mare. 
35-37 Inquire at 189 Water street. 


BERKSHIRE, LINCOLNSHIRE, AND SUFFOLK 
SWINE. 
OR SALE—THE ENTIRE STOCK OF SWINE NOW 
owned by SAMUEL LOVE, consisting of Berkshire, Lin- 

colnshire, and Suffolk breeds of all sizes. This stock is wor- 
thy the attention of Farmers and others, who wish to procure 
the above breeds. The above swine have a good reputation, 
and have received the principal prizes at the exhibitions of the 
American Institute. : 

Gentlemen living at a distance can have them boxed and 
shipped from New-York. 

Refer te A, B. ALLEN, editor of this paper, or to the Mana- 
gers of the American Institute. y 

Letters addressed to A. B. Allen, will meet with immediate 
spo SAMUEL 








Corner of 53d Street and 6th Avenue, New-York. 





HE AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN DIRECTORY.— 
, Containing practical directions for the culture of plants 
in the Flower Garden, Hot House, Green House, Rooms or 
Parlor windows, for every month in the year ; a description of 
the plants most desirable in each; the nature of the soil and 
situation best adapted to their growth ; the proper season for 
transplanting, &c., &c., with instructions for erecting a Hot 
House, Green House and laying out a Flower Garden —the 
whole adapted to either sour? or small gardens, with instruc- 
tions for preparing the soil, propagating, planting, pruning, 
training and fruiting the Grape Vine, with descriptions of the 
best sorts for cultivating in the open air. By Robert Buist, 
Nurseryman and Seed Grower. Price, $1,2 


Everybody His Own Flower Gardener Fe | ae 5 
American Rose Culturist - - - = - cata = 25 
American Florist’s Guide Mi ae a Ces 
Breck’s Bookof Flowers - - - - + = - 75 
Bridgman’s Florist’s Guide - - : : - . - 650 
Buist’s Kitchen Gardener - - - 75 


Fessenden’s American Kitchen Gardener Ge iris vee" ae 
aa Field Book of Manures, $1,25. 2" Sent free of 
postage. 
Orders for any of the above books will be filled at the prices 
named, and if required, will be sent by mail, [post paid,] by 
31-tf R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st. 


Ss BERKSHIRE SWINE. 


ANTED—TWO FEMALES, SIX TO EIGHT MONTHS 
old. They must be of good size, fine and pure bred. 
a x state lowest price. A. B. ALLEN, 189 Water st. 








CARIFIERS FOR OLD MEADOWS.—AN INVALUABLE 
machine for ousting moss and the old fog from hide-bound 
meadows and renovating their grasses. To be drawn by one 
or more horses. ([31-tf.] R.L. ALLEN, 191 Water street. 


PORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS. 


UEEN’S PATENT.) THE BEST 
Forge in the market for Black- 
smith’s work, Boiler Makers, 

Mining, Quarrying, Shipping, Pian- 
tations, Contractors on Railroads 
and Public Works, Coppersmiths, 
Gas Fitters, &c., &c. Also an im- 
proved PorRTABLE MELTING FURNACE 
for Jewellers, Dentists, Chemists, 
&c., both of which are constructed 
with sliding doors to protect the fire 
from wind and rain when used out 
of doors, and for perfect safety and 
free escape of smoke indoors. They 
are compact for shipping. Circu- 
lars, with particulars and prices, 
will be forwarded upon application. 
— : Cast Iron Columns for buildings 
constantly on hand. The above forge has been awarded three 
Silver Medals by the American Institute, New-York, and the 
highest premium (Diplemas and Bronze Medals) at all other 
Fairs wherever exhibited. FREDERICK P. FLAGLER, 
31-57 Sole Manufacturer, 210 Water st., N.Y. 











GARDEN SEEDS. 

GENERAL LIST OF FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, imported 

and raised for R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 
Peas.—Early May, Prince Albert, Early Warwick, Early 
Washington or June, Early Frame or June, Early Chariton, 
Early Emperor, Bishops Early Dwarf, Dwarf Sugar, Dwarf 
Blue Imperial, Blue Prussian, Fairbeard’s Champion of Eng- 
land, Large White Marrowfat, Black Eyed Marrowfat, and 
all of Knight’s different varieties. 

Corn.—Karly Canada, Large Sweet or Sugar, Stowell’s Ever- 
reen, Old Colony, Constantinople, White Flint, Yellow Flint, 
utton Browns, and Tuscarora. 4 i 
Beays.—Early China, Early Valentine, Yellow Six Weeks, 
Early Mohawk, Large White Kidney, Refugee or One Thou 
sand to One, Dutch Case Knife, Large Lima, Horticultural 
Cranberry, Scarlet Runner, White Dutch Runner, Dwarf 
Horticulturist, Red Mohawk, Turtle Soup, 

BorECOLE OR KALE.—Green Curled Scotch Kale. 
CavLirLower.—Large Early London, — Late, Walchren. 
CreLery.—White Solid, New Silver Giant, Large Manchester, 
Seymour’s Superb White. X 

Cress.—Curled or Peppergrass, Water or Winter. 
CucumBer.—Early Frame, Early White spine very fine, Lon- 
don Long Green, Short Green Prickley, Extra Long Green 
Turkey, Gerkin or West India. a 

Eac Piant.—Long Purple, and White. x 
ENDIVE.—Green Curled, Broad Leaved Batavian. 
Carrots.—Long Orange, White Belgian, Early Horn, Large 
Altringham, 4 
Beets.—Early Blood Turnip, Flat Bassano, Long Blood Red, 
Small Long Dark Blood, Yellow Turnip, Early Scarcity. 
Onton.—Large Wethersfield Red, White Silver Skin. Yel- 
low Silver Skin. me 
TuRNIPS.—All of the varieties. : 
WATERMELON.—Mountain Sprout, Mountain Sweet, very fine, 
Long Isiand, Black Spanish, Citron for preserves. 3 
TomaTo.—Large Red, Round Red, Large Yellow, Small Yel- 


ow. u f 
Letruce.—Early Curled Silesia, Early White Cabbage, Fine 
Imperial Cabbage. Royal Cabbage, fine Large Green Ice 
Head. Brown Dutch, > Brown Head, Large India, Ice 
Coss, Paris Green Coss, Hampton Court. 
MELON.—Green Citron, Pine Apple, Skillman’s Fine Netled, 
Nutmeg, Large Yellow, Cantelup, Large Musk. 
RapisH,—Wood’s Early Frame, Early Short Top lag | Scar- 
let, Early Scarlet Turnip, Long Salmon, Long White, Naples, 
White Turnip, Yellow Turnip, Black Fall Spanish, White Fall 
Spanish, Rose Colored, China Winter. 
CABBAGE.—EarlyiYork or June, Early Sugar Loaf, Early Flat 
Battersea, Large French Oxheart, Large York, Comstock’s 
Prem. Flat Dutch, Large Drumhead Winter, Large Flat Dutch, 
Large Bergen or American, True Green Glazed, Fine Drum- 
head Savoy, Green Globe Savoy, Red Dutch, Wakefield, 
Charlwood’s Prem. Flat Dutch, 
RuvuBarB.—Early Tobolsk, Myatt’s Scarlet, Victoria. 
Also, WHITE BLACKBERRIES, a new and choice variety. 
‘ Also, BHUBARB AND ASPARAGUS ROOTS, fresh and of 
ne 








and Michigan. By Warder & Brokaw, Springfield, 0., for 
Ohie and Kentucky. 31°39 


gen. Heing the most complete book on the subject ever pub- 
ished, 


rowth. 
A ‘GHOICE ASSORTMENT OF FLOWER SEEDS.  29-tf 
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KETCHUM’S MOWING MACHINE. 
LSO VARIOUS REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES, 
combining all the latest improvements. 
NEW-YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE & SEED 
STORE. 189 and 191 Water Street. R. L. ALLEN, 





GENUINE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
ye SUBSCRIBER HAS NOW ON HAND, AND IS CON- 
stantly oe at his works in MIDDLETOWN, 
Conn., SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF Lime, which he warrants free from 
any adulteration, and equal, if not superior to any in the 
market. It is made of bones, prepared in the most approved 
manner, put up in substantial bags for transportation, and is 
furnished promptly to order, or at the works, 
He also manufactures and has constantly on hand for the 
market, Bonk Dust of a superior quality. 
These fertilizers have been thoroughly tested by careful and 
experienced agriculturists in this vient ty, and have given 
ANDREW COE. 


general satisfaction. " 
March 138, 1854. (28-40.] Middletown, Ct. 


REES AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & CO., FLUSHING, 
@ near New-York, offer for sale their usual assortment, 
with the addition of many rare novelties of Fruit Trees, for 
the Orchard and the Garden ; Ornamental Trees, Shrubs,and 
Roses, for the Avenue, Lawn, or Cemetery ; Vines for the 
Grapery, and Exotic Plants for Greenhouse culture. Cata- 
logues can be obtained at No, 60 Cedar street, or will be sent 
by mail to all post-paying applicants enclosing a postage 
stamp. 23-71 


RESH GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS OF ALL THE 
BEST VARIETIES. Also a choice collection of GREEN- 
HOUSE and GARDEN PLA . &c. For sale at A. BRIDGE- 
MAN’S HORTICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 874 & 878 
Broadway, above 18th street, New-York. 
arden & Greenhouses, Astoria, L. I. 26-38 


FIELD SEEDS, 
OTATO.—EXCELSOIR, EARLY JUNE, ASH LEAF KID- 
ney Mercer, British Whites, 
Spring Wueat.—Black Sea Spring, Tea Spring, Golden Drop, 
China Pea. 
344 Oats, very superior.—French Oats, Poland Oats, Potato 
3 











ots. 
BaRLEY.—Two and Four Rowed. 
Grass Sreps.—Ray Grass, Sweet Vernal, Orchard Grass, 
Timothy, Red Top, Blue Grass, Lucern, White Clover, Red 
Clover. (29-tf] R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water street. 


SALE OF STOCK. 
Pier BRED STOCK AT PRIVATE SALE AT MOUNT 
i 





Fordham, Westchester Co., New-York, Eleven Miles from 
ty Hall, N. Y., By Harlem Railroad Cars. 

aving met with more success than I anticipated the past 
year, with the Catalogue of male animals at Private sale, is 
the reason for offering this lot of animals, AND MY JUN 
SALE BY AUCTION, WILL NOT TAKE PLACE, A full des- 
criptive Catalogue with prices attached, will be published on 
the fifteenth of April, and I intend to be at home myself to 
see any who may call. I will sell at private sale, about 1 
Short-Horns, 6 of which are young Bullsand BullCalves. The 
Cows and Heifers old enough, will be in Calf, to the Celebrated 
Imported Bull “* BALCO,” (9918) or Imported, “* ROMEO,” win- 
ner of the first Prize at Saratoga, in 1853; and also at Ameri- 
can Institute the same year. 
_ The young Bulls and Bull Calves, are some of them from 
imported Cows, and sired in England ; and others are sired 
by the imported Marquis of Carrabas, (11789,) winner of the 
first Prize at Saratoga, the past year, as a two year old. 

_Also, about 10 head of Devons, consisting of a yearling Bull, 
sired by MAJOR, and 5 Bull Calves, sired by my imported 
first Prize Bull, FRANK QUARTLY, and several of them 
from imported Cows and Heifers old enough, will be in Calf to 
FRANK QUARTLY. Also 6 or 8 Suffolk Sows; and several 
young Suffolk and Essex Boars. Also, 2 South-down Rams, 
imported direct from Jonas Webb; and 6 Yearling Rams, all 
bred by me, from Stock on both sides, imported from Jonas 
Webb. Catalogues will be forwarded by Mail if desired. 

All Animals delivered on SHIPBOARD, or RAIL CAR in the 
City of New-York, free of expense to the purchaser. The 
Devons are at my Herdsdale Farm, 12 miles north, to which 
place I will take persons both to and from. 

MY FRIEND MR. N. J. BECAR, who is interested in sev- 
eral of my Importations, will also sell about 10 head of Short- 

orns, consisting of 4 young Bulls, and 5or6 Females. His 
young Bulls are also several of them from imported Cows, and 
sired by the LORD OF ERYHOLMNE, (12205,) and the cele- 
brated first Prize Imported Bull ROMEO. Mr. Becar’s Cows 
and Heifers are in Calf to the imported Bull, MARQUIS OF 
CARRABAS, (12789.)_ Mr. Becar can be seen at his Store, No. 
187 Broadway, New-York, at which place he will make arrange- 
ments to go to his Farm, at Smithtown, Long Island. His 
animals will be entered in the same Catalogue with mine, 
which can be obtained by addressing him at his Store, or me 
at Mount Fordham. His animals will be delivered in the same 
manner as mine. Our Importations have been in almost all 
cases made at the same time, and are of qual merit, except- 
ing that I have more in number. L. G. MORRIS. 

o. Terms, Cash on delivery. 

arch 16th, 1854, 
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IRECTIONS FOR THE USE_OF GUANO.—A full and 
Minute description of the different crops and soils to 
which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full directions for its 
application, a pamphlet for 96 pages, and can be sent through 
the mail. Price 25 cents. 
12=tf. R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water st. 


GARDEN IMPLEMENTS, 

1 becion LONG-HANDLE, AND SLIDING PRUNING 

SHEARS ; Budding and Edging Knives ; Pruning Hatch- 
ets, saws and knives; pruning, vine and flower scissors; bill 
and Milton hooks; lawn and garden rakes; garden scufflers, 
hoes of great variety, shoveis and spades; hand engines, 
which throw water forty feet or more, syringes and water 
pots; grafting chisels, tree scrapers, and caterpillar brushes ; 
ae trowels, reels; hand plow and cultivator, very 
useful to work between rows of vegetables, together with a 
large assort er implements too numerous to men- 
tion. R. L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water-st. 
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MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
Te INSTITUTION IS SITUATED AT MORRISTOWN, 
N. J., about an hour and a half’s ride from the city of 
New-York, on the Morris and Essex railroad; the cars leay- 
ing New-York several times a day. It has been ably patron- 
ized for the lastsix years. There will be a vacancy fora few 
more pupils in April. 

Faithful teachers are provided for English branches usually 
required ; also Drawing and Painting. French, Latin, and 
Spanish under a native teacher. ‘ 

Vocal and instrumental music by an accomplished player, 
whose time and attention has been for years devoted exclu- 
sively to this object. 

Farther particulars, and circulars, may be obtained by ap- 
lying to J, A. SEELEY, Principal, or at the book-store of 
fessrs. C. Shepard & Co., 152 Fulton street, near Broadway, 

or at this office. 

Persons wishing to send their daughters from home, would 
do well to visit this Institution before deciding. 27-tf 


0. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 
fertilizer has been used for several years in England 
and other nh of Europe, and, next to Guano, holds the 
highest rank in popularity, and the extent to which it is used 
among farmers. Its introduction in this country has been 
more recent; but the progress it has made in the estimation 
of the public has not been less marked or successful than 
abroad, It is now extensively used throughout the Northern 
States, after a full trial and investigation of its merits; and 
it is rapidly becoming, like its predecessor, Guano, a favorite 
manure at the South and West. 
It is composed of crushed or ground bones, 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


_~ PPA 


pore AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND PLANTS.— 
Including every thing necessary to the Garden, Green- 
house, Nursery, and Orchard, with all the recent introduc- 
tions, at very low rates. Descriptive price Catalogues gratis. 
arriage paid to New-York. Ornamental and other planting 
done in any part of the country. The best season for trans- 
planting is after Oct.10. Address B. M. WATSON, Old Colony 
Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 8-59 


PAL 





the addition of about one fifth their weight of sulphuric 
acid, diluted with water, to which is added a due proportion 
of §asho and sulphate of ammonia. The latter is the active 
an one of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 
uano, 

It is suited to any soil in which there is not already a full 
Supply of the phosphates, which is seldom the case. All crops 
are benefited by its application. 

For sale in large or small quantities, in bags of 150 Ibs. each. 
No charge for packages. All bags will be branded “CO. B. De 
Burg, No.1 Buperphoephate of Lime.” 

PERUVIAN GUANO of best quality. 

(jae and HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 
of all kinds, 

FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS, of various sorts, fresh home 
grown and imported. 

THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST—weekly, $1 per vol- 
ume—two volumes a year. 

For sale at RK. L. ALLEN’S Agricultural Warehouse and 
seed Store, 189 and 191 Water street, New-York. 25-tf 


MUSQUIT 'GRASS. 
ye TRUE MUSQUIT GRASS, GROWN BY A CAREFUL 
Georgia Planter. This has proved the most sure and 
valuable grass for stock yet cultivated at the South, and is 


invaluable to the planter. For sale by 
RICHARD PETERS, Atlanta, Ga., 
ALLEN 


also by R. L . 
189 and 191 Water St., N.Y. 


27-tf 
ILLARD FELT, NO, 191 PEARL STREET, (NEAR 
Maiden Lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Im- 
porter and Dealer in Paper and Stationery of every a 


tion. Particular attention paid to orders 


ARDENER FOR THE GREEN-HOUSE AND GRAPE- 
House.—Wanted a Gardener as above, who is _experi- 
enced in the management of the Green and Grape-House in 
the United States. None need apply except fully ualified, 
22-tf A. B. ALLE 











L , 189 Water st. 








AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—THE SUBSCRIBER 
keeps constantly on hand, and offers for sale the follow- 

- valuable implements: ‘ 
an Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. 
Grain Drills, a machine which every large grain planter 
should possess. They are of the best patterns, embracing 

most valuable improvements. 

Smut Machines, Pilkington’s, the most approved for general 


use. 
Hay and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive 
presses, combining improvements which make them 
the best in use. 
Grain mills, corn and cob crushers, a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved kinds. 8 
Horse Powers of all kinds, guaranteed the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace—Ist. The Chain Power, of my own 
manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has never been equalled for lightness in run- 
ning, crodey om) and economy. They are universally approved 
wherever they have been tried. 2d. The Bogardus power, for 
one to four horses. These are compact, and wholly of iron, 
and adapted toallkinds of work. 3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought 
Iron Power, large cog-wheels, one to six horses, a new and 
favorite power. 4th. Trimble’s Lron-Sweep Power, for one to 
von horses, 5th. Warren’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one or two 
orses. 
RAIN MILLS, STEEL AND CAST IRON MILLS, AT $6 
P to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse or Steam 
ower. 
ILE MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
all descriptions and sizes. 
ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, AND ENDLESS- 
chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India Rubber 
Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 
ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE EX- 
pressly for the California and Oregon Markets, 


RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES, 


LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly- 
patented machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day 
with one horse. 
HY AND COTTON PRESSES.—BULLOCK’S PROGRESS- 
IVE Power Presses, combining improvements which 
make them by tar the best in use. 
HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS COMBINED—OF 
Three Sizes and Prices, pesnizing from two to eight 
horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers.— 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 
et OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 1014, 1114, 121/2, 14, 15, 18, 181/2, 
19, 1912, 20, Al, A2, 50,60, and all other sizes. 
ORN-SHELLERS, HAY, STRAW, AND STALK-CUTTERS, 
Fanning-Milis, &c., of all sizes. 
f R. L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 
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FERTILIZERS. 

FDERUVIAN GUANO,—First quality of Fresh Peruvian 
Guano, just received in store 

ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 





UPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, OR CHEMICAL MA- 
nure.—100 tons Paterson’s Improved, skilfully made of 
the best materials, and for sale at lowest rates, by HASKELL, 
MERRICK & BULL, Importers of Artificial Manures, Whole- 
sale Agents for the Manufacturer, No. 10 Gold street. 1-31 


HAIR RESTORERS, &c. 
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ARKER’S CHEVEUXTONIQUE.—THIS 18 AN ENTIRE- 

ly new article, concocted for the purpose of Preserving, 
estoring, and Beautifying the Hair, and, unlike most prepa- 
rations designed for the same objects, it is free from all grease, 
so that its application cannot soil the most delicate fabric. 
As an eradicator of Dandruff, it is unequalled, while its infal- 
libity in cases of headache, easing the most violent in a few 
moments, cannot fail to commend it to universal appreciation. 
The Cheveuxtonique is for sale by all the respectable drug- 








d fancy stores throughout the city. The depot for its 
oie wholesale and retail, is at BARKERS Ladies’ wi 


ing Establishment, No. 439 Broadway. 








WACHUSETT GARDEN AND y 
ae rORD. MASS., ANTHONY & McAFEE, PRO 
PRIETORS, Successors to Henry H. Crapo, would invite 
the attention of the public to their extensive stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergreens, Balsam Firs. American 
and Chinese Arbor Vitz, Cedrus Deodara, 
Cryptomeria Japonica, Norway Spruce, 
ew Trees, Tree Box, &c., an _exten- 
sive assortment of Apple, , Pear, 
Plum, Cherry, Peach and Apricot Trees. 

The stock of Pear Trees is very laree, both on Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy of 
cultivation, All our Pear Trees are propagated and grown 
by ourselves, and 

. _., WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
the Pear, our trees are unrivalled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 


c., &e, 
They are all free from that destructive malady 
THE PEAR BLIGHT, 
which has never existed in this locality. 


Prices low, and a liberal discount to the trade. 


New-Bedford, Jan, 1st, 1854 17-68 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


OR SALE AT THE SOUTH NORWALK NURSERY, THE 
Great New Rochelle or Lawton Blackberry Plants; also 
plants of the White fruited Blackberry. For sale also a large 
stock of small plants of the new or North River Red Antwerp 
plants, at the low price of fifteen dollars per thousand. The 
above plants all warranted. 
OUR & CO 


GEO. SEYM oe 
24-86 South Norwalk Nursery, Conn. 


AGAN & GRAHAM, SALE AND EXCHANGE STABLES, 
cor. of Lexington Ave. and Twenty-fourth street, New- 
York.—F. & G. have at all times on hand the most select stock of 
Messenger and Abdalla horses, together with good draught 
horses. Horses at livery by the day, week, and month. 1 


RON AND STEEL.—SANDERSON BROTHERS & CO. 
Sheffield, warranted Gast Steel. 








New-York, . Sanderson, 16 Cliff street. 
Boston, J. B. Taft, 21 Doane street. 
Philadelphia, E. Frith, 42 Commerce street. 
New-Orleans, A. Robb, 24 Bank Place. 





RON BEDSTEADS VS. BEDBUGS !—500 IRON BEDSTEADS, 

which fold to occupy the space of a chair. 500 Iron Settees, 
proof against Yankees’ knives. Iron Chairs, Iron Hat Stands, 
and all kinds of Ornamental Iron Furniture, bronzed in a 
most beautiful manner. All kinds of Iron Fence and Verandah 
Work, made at very low rates. G. MAURER, Manufacturer, 
178 William street, between Beekman and Spruce, N.Y. 2-36 


ONCKLIN & HUGG, LIVERY STABLES, NOS. 63 & 65 
Twenty-fourth street, between Lexington and Third 
Avenues, (office on Twenty-fourth street,) New-York.—Coaches, 
Light Wagons, and Horses to let on most reasonable terms. 
Horses kept by the day, week, or month. 1-40 


ANGES AND HEATERS.—I AM NOW PREPARED TO 

supply those in want of a Cooking Range with one that 

is not only. ical, but bi more conveniences for 

boiling, baking, &c., than any other in use. Also, the Etna 
Heater, for vareuing houses of any size. Ape'y te 

2-40 . McPHERSON, No. 23334 Water street. 


es HOOKS AND FISHING TACKLE, NEEDLES, &c.— 
HENRY WILLSHER, Manufacturer and Importer of 
Needles, Fish-hooks and Fishing-tackle, consisting of Limerick 
and Kirby salmon, trout, bass, pike, perch and other Hooks; 
Salmon, Lake, and Trout Flies; Cork and Wood Floats; Flax, 
Twisted and Plaited Silk, Chinese Grass Hair, and Cable-laid 
Lines ; Bowed, Swivel, Hollow, and Plain Sinkers; Flax and 
Silk Lines ready for use; Silk-worm Gut; Snells; Double- 
Twist, and Single Gut Leaders; Spoon Bait; Squids; Multi- 
plying and Plain Reels, Nets, Artificial Fish ; Walking-cane 
and other Rods; Lolley’s and Chambers’ Sail Needles; Pack 
and Willsher’s superior Sharps and Between Needles, &c. 
mrs cash, in lots to suit purchasers, at No, 9 Cedar street, 


New-York. N. B.—Orders per mail or otherwise promptly at- 
tended to. 2-40 


HOLESALE FISH STORE.—500 BBLS. SALMON, 2000 
bbls. Mackerel, first quality, 3000 Small Packages 
Mackerel, 200 bbls. New Shad, 500 halfs Shad, 1000 bbls. New 
Herring, 500 halfs New Herring, 1000 quintals New-Dried Cod. 
ih, 500 Jars New Anchovies, egs New Dutch Herring, 
2000 Boxes New Smoked Herring, 3000 Ibs. New Smoked Sal- 
mon, 500 Kitts New Soused Salmon, 500 —m New Spiced Her- 
ring, Sword-Fish, Blue-Fish, Pickled Cod, Haddock, Halibut, 
White-Fish, Sturgeon, Trout, Dun-Fish, &c. 
‘or sale by NELSON WELLS & CO., 
81 Dey street, between Washington and West, 
May 13th, 1852. New-York. 
NELSON WELLS. 1-82 8. H. WOOD. 


EEDS.—TIMOTHY ; RED AND WHITE CLOVER; BLUE 
Grass; Orchard Grass; Bay Grass; Red Top; Sugar Corn; 
Peas; Beans; Turnip; Cabbage; Beet; Lettuce; Onions; 
Radish; Squash ; Osage Orange; Large Yellow Locust, and 
all other 4 of ag and garden seeds. Sion gre 7 eae $ 
Asparagus Plante, &c. ba] q . 
sii . and 191 Water street. 


Sedna 
































STOCK. 


MPROVED STOCK OF ALL KINDS.— HAVING HAD 
great experience in breeding and rearing fine stock for 

the past twenty years, I offer my services to my friends to 
procure it of the best and most reliable kinds, As much no- 
tice as convenient is at all times desirable previous to pur- 
chasing, as it takes time to make good selections. Early in 
guest or September is the best time to purchase for the 


uth. 
Short Horn or Durham cattle, Devons, Herefords, Alderne 
or Jersey and Ayrshires. Long-wooled Sheep—the Cotswold, 
Oxford, Leicester, Bakewell, and Lincoln. Mutton Sheep— 
the Southdown. Fine-wooled Sheep—such as the Saxon, Span 
ish, and French Merino, : Co 
The public should be on their guard in purchasing improved 
stock, as many a are —— off upon the unsuspecting 
nd ignorant, which are spurious, 
Ne erER UNos. 189and 191 Water. 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


Subscriptions can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of September 
as a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index— 
begins on each of those dates. 

{n sending money it is advisable to make a note of the 
name, number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then en- 
close them in the presence of the Post-master, and ask him to 
and the County and State. Write these very plainly. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy 
as was paid by the original members. 

When money is paid at the office, a receipt can easily be 
given, but when Subscribers remit by Mail this is less conve- 
nient, and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of their funds. unless other- 
wise informed by letter. Any person particularly desiring 
a written receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, 
and it will be sent in the first number of the paper forwarded 
after the money is received. 
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Economical Arrangement to furnish other 
Periodicals. 

Arrangements have been made with several Publishers 
to furnish their periodicals in connection with the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist at reduced prices. Read the following: 

The American Agriculturist will be furnished 

#4 00 


with Harper’s Magazine,one yearfor - ~- 
“  Putnam’s do Se eee | 
“ Knickerbocker W-Series 
“ Eclectic do Oi asus 6. ee 
“ Littel’s Living Age do- - - - 6850 
*“ National Magazine do - - - - 350 
“ Dickens’s Household Words - - - 350 
Address ALLEN & CO., 


189 Water street, New-York. 








J, A. GRAY, Printer, 95 and 97 Cliff street, N.Y. 


PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 
Twelfth Volume of 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


+ ep 00 0 oe 
TEE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 832 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 

N. B. The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a com- 
plete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be “ex | stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of cach half yearly vol- 
ume for the bound work. 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 


Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardener, 
and the Steck-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publicationjof the 


day. 
CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &e., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised 
as to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


The Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “farmer's 
column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature; and they 
look for the united support of all the intelligent farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
nish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
cautious and conservative in all its teachings, 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will act depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertaining 
to the great business of agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm will re- 
ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried by 
reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall communicate to its 
readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 


The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is untrammeled by any collateral business 
connections whatever; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man or thing. 
Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 
improvement of the great agricultural class, 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The American Agriculturist is under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B, AttEN,—its principal 
editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orange Jupp, A.M., a thoroughly practical farmer and agricul 


tural chemist. 
They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. Atzey, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 


fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parvez, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical agriculture, and, in addition to these, a 
number of other eminent natadlinat and horticultural writers. 

All the editors are men practically experienced in their profession, each of whom can handle the 
Plow as well as the Pen. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 


The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than FouR CENTS a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than Two AND A HALF CENTS. Each number 
will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will often be 
worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and post-office address to 


the publishers, 
Terms, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to sub- 


scribers on the following liberal terms: 


To single Subscribers, - - - $2.00 a year, $2.00 


“ Clubs of 3 do. - - hae: aoe 5.00 
ee 5 do. - - - 1.60 ei 8.00 
“<-ig@e. “40> \de; - - - 1.50 ss 15.00 
“do... 20. do: - - ole. Wil dae 25.00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 
The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or Weekly 
Times, or any other paper or periodical in this city, not costing to exceed two dollars per annum. 
Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if enclosed and mailed in the 


presence of the Post-Master. : bit 
Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors; subscriptions, advertise- 


ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 


ALLEN & CO., 





189 Water street, New-York 














